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PART L 

ON THE PLACE OF WINES IN THE DIET OF OEDINAET LIFE. 

In approaching the subject of the uses of Wines in 
health and in disease, we must briefly define the 
intended scope of our inquiry, in order to avoid mis- 
understandings. In the first place, it is no part of our 
object to discuss the question of the lawfulness or the 
advisability of using alcohohc liquors in general, either 
as food or as medicine ; we shall take it as established, 
both by wide-spread custom and by the most recent 
physiological research, that alcohol, as such, has its 
legitimate place in the sustentation both of the healthy 
and of the diseased organism, Nor shall we occupy 
space with the re-assertion of the doctrine, already re- 
peatedly laid down in the pages of this journal,* of the 
absolutely different effects respectively produced by 
the moderate and by the excessive use of this class of 
drinks. 

It is our intention to deal specially with Wines as 
such ; to show that the whole group of these beverages 

* The Practitioner— London and New York— Macmillan. 
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has common properties and uses tliat separate it from 
other alcoholic hquids, and further, that among wines 
themselves there are very numerous differences, of which 
many are probably not yet understood either by. the 
public or even by the majority of medical men. We 
can hardly be mistaken in the latter assertion, sweeping 
though it seems ; since not only is it common to meet 
■with invalids and others who have received diame- 
trically opposite directions as to the choice of beverages 
from different practitioners of equal standing, but we 
have observed after a pretty close study of this subject, 
extending over more than thirteen years, that hasty 
generalizations, which will not bear sifting, are almost 
as common in the pages of recent as of older writers on 
this topic. 

One part of our knowledge has, indeed, of late made 
BoHd, though limited advances — viz., the chemistry of 
wines. But the far wider question of their choice and 
practical uses is still in the most uncertain state ; and 
it must be confessed that recent literature on the sub- 
ject, though it may have cleared away some gross mis- 
conceptions, has almost neutralized this benefit by fos- 
tering the growth of new prejudices which are scarcely 
less unfounded than the old ones. And there is one 
aspect of the new discussions upon which, though we 
"would willingly ignore it, our duty compels us to ani- 
madvert with plainness ; we mean the influence of 
commercial motives. We are not imputing conscious 
dishonesty to the writers even of the most objectionable 
of the many trade circulars which have been pubhshed 
under the guise of scientific pamphlets on wine ; but it 
is oidy too obvious to those who are at all behind the 
scenes that commercial bias has in several instances as- 
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sisted powerfully in the development of exclusive dog- 
mas which, fi'om a scientific standpoint, must be re- 
garded as capricious and absnrd. 

It may perhaps be necessary, hereafter, to illustrate 
this with some particularity; at present it will be 
enough to adduce an instance which is so common thv t 
our criticism of it can scarcely inflict the sting of per- 
sonal reproach ; we refer to the clamor for the exclu- 
sive use of particular " natural " or " unfortified " wines. 
Doubtless this cry represents a natural, and on the 
whole a wise, reaction from certain stupid and perni- 
cious routine habits of English life ; but it has been 
largely fostered and exaggerated by traders and by a 
certain class of scientific men, in a manner which 
scarcely corresponds with the idea of disinterestedness, 
unless we are to suppose that their enthusiasm is strongly 
leavened with ignorance. 

To a medical writer on wines there are several in- 
ducements to attack the subject first from, the side of 
the medicinal uses of these drinks ; the strongest rea- 
son being that, from the nature of his daily experience, 
he is most familiar with this aspect of the question. 
We prefer, however, to start from the view of wine as 
a beverage of ordinary life ; being persuaded that the 
subject can only be faii-ly examined in this way. It is 
no doubt true, on the one hand, that a complete state- 
ment of the physiological action of wines cannot, in the 
present state of science, be given ; and, on the other 
hand, it may be urged that if empirical experience is to 
be our guide, the circumstances of sickness ofier a guar- 
antee for closer and more accurate observation of the 
phenomena than can be expected when wines are used 
a& a mere beverage of the healthy. To this argument 
I* 
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we believe there is one conclusive reply — that there is 
no such clear line between health and disease as is as- 
sumed in common speech; that the foreshadowings 
and faint images of disease are to be seen in sundry 
incidents of the life of those who are conventionally 
regarded as healthy ; and that it is in the study of these 
" natural diseases " (if we may use such a phrase), and 
their relations to tlie dietary remedies which general 
custom, independently of medical authority, has pre- 
scribed for them, that we are most likely to discover a 
reasonable basis for the use of these remedies in dis- 
eases which involve extensive and obvious departures 
from the standard of liealth. It need scarcely be said 
that alcoholic drinks, rightly or wrongly, are the com- 
monest of all household remedies for a large number of 
paltry ailments ; and one of the first things which we 
wish to demonstrate is the prominent fitness of wines, 
above other alcoholic drinks, for all legitimate purposes 
of this kind. Accordingly, we shall in the first place 
very simply sum up the composition of wines, as a 
class ; and also the main distinctions between the prin- 
cipal kinds. 

I. In the first place, we have to consider wines as 
alcoholic fluids; and we must remind our readers of 
the elementary facts as to their relative strengths as 
compared with each other, and with other kinds of al- 
coholic drinks. It will be enough for the present to 
say that the strong wines, including port, sherry, Ma- 
deira, Marsala, and all that genus, contain on the aver- 
age something like 1 7 per cent, of absolute alcohol (the 
strongest ports ranging as high as 23 per cent, or more), 
and that the light wines, including claret, burgundy, 
champagne, Ehine and Moselle wines, Hungarian wines, 
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&c., average between 10 and 11 per cent, of absolute 
alcohol (the lightest champagnes not containing more 
than 5 or 6 per cent.). Comparing wines with beers, 
we may note that the poorest sorts of beer contain 
about 2 per cent, of absolute alcohol ; ordinary table 
ale, as drunk in most middle-class households, about 3 
per cent. ; ordinary porter between 3 and 4 per cent, j 
stout from 5 to 6 per cent. ; while the strongest kinds 
of malt liquors range through various degrees up to 
even 10 per cent. ; and a common strength for good 
bottled ale or stout is about T per cent, of absolute al- 
cohol. On the other hand, good brandies and rum 
average between 45 and 50 per cent. 

The above rough averages are only drawn with a 
view to place before the reader a standard of compari- 
son by the help of which he may realize somewhat more 
accurately than is usually done, even by medical men, 
the comparative alcoholic potency of beverages which 
are so commonly recommended in an off-hand and care- 
less fashion. For instance, let us take the very com- 
mon case of a lady, not exactly ill, but delicate, and 
"needing generous hving," who takes "three or four 
glasses of port wine a day." Now, it need hardly be 
said that wine-glasses vary greatly in size, and that of 
late years there has been a marked tendency to make 
them larger than formerly ; but we will take the mo- 
derate average of two ounces for a port glass : then 
four of these will contain 8 ounces of wine, which, on 
the supposition that the liquor is of a fair age and 
quahty, will represent 1^ ounces of absolute alcohol, or 
the alcoholic equivalent of 50 ounces (five large tum- 
blers) of table-beer, or three ounces of good brandy, or 
two-thirds of a bottle of a generous claret or Ehine 
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wine. Or to put the comparison in another practical 
form (still avoiding the nuisance of a dry tabular state- 
ment) we may say that a bottle of twelve glasses of 
average port is equal, in alcoholic strength, to rather 
less than half a bottle of brandy, or two bottles of good 
claret or hock, or nearly a gallon of table-beer or of light 
champagne. 

'Now, it would be easy to make a somewhat sensa- 
tional point, by showing that the by no means uinisual 
allowance for ladies who are at all " delicate " of two 
glasses of port or sherry at lunch, and the same quantity 
at dinner daily, makes up the alcoholic equivalent of a 
bottle of brandy every week, which looks rather shock- 
ing on paper. But apart from the question Avliether 
such an allowance is excessive or not, we would insist 
on the value of this kind of comparison, as tending to 
show very distinctly that the place of the stronger 
wines is rather among the cordials, to be used under 
express and careful medical sanction, than among the 
beverages of common life, since it is plain that a very 
little carelessness in their use may lead to actual excess. 
The daily allowance above mentioned includes an 
amount of absolute alcohol which our own experi- 
mental researches have shown to be about the limit of 
what can be habitually taken by persons leading a not 
very active life, without provoking symptoms of chron- 
ic malaise indicative of actual alcoholic poisoning. 

It is otherwise with the class of light wines, speaking 
in the broadest sense ; wines, namely, that average no 
more than ten per cent, of alcoholic strength. So far 
as alcoholic strength is concerned it may be said in 
general terms, that half a bottle a day of such wine for 
a sedentary, and a bottle a day for a vigorous and ac- 
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lively employed adult, affords a reasonable and prudent 
allowance of alcohol ; and this quantity of wine, either 
alone or with M^ater, will be enough to satisfy the needs 
of moderate persons for a beverage at luncli and dinner, 
the only two meals at which alcohol should, as a rale, 
be taken. 

We have put this question of the absolute alcoholic 
allowance for healthy adults in a somewhat crude and 
abstract form, not undesignedly ; for we wish to com- 
pel the upper and middle classes, and their medical ad- 
visers, to look the facts of alcoholic consumption honestly 
in the face. 'No one who is at all conversant with the 
habits of the wine-drinking classes will deny that such 
a daily allowance of alcohol as we have above men- 
tioned is distinctly within the average consumption of 
persons of moderate habits as the ways of society go ; 
and indeed we fear that a good many persons will char- 
acterize it as Utopian in its standard of temperance. It 
is therefore well to remember, that the same quantity 
of alcohol, represented in beer, makes up between two 
and three pints ; and that a laboring man who ex- 
ceeded this daily allowance would certainly fall under 
the ban of conventional morahsts as " intemperate." 

It would probably be a surprise to many worthy phi- 
lanthropists, if they chance to read this paper, to find 
themselves placed so nearly on a level with Hodge the 
carter, who reprehensibly fuddles himself with " t' other 
pint." But in fact the matter is stronger than this : 
and for once we must beg leave to drop the conven- 
tional theory of educated manners, and describe plain 
facts. It is true that there has been a real advance to- 
wards temperance of late years, and that intoxication 
has become a monstrous exception among the cultivated 
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classes. But we may appeal to any medical man with 
a knowledge either of metropolitan or of provincial 
society as to the accuracy of the following computation. 
We shall admit, in the first place, that there are many 
men, and very many women, who- drink almost no alco- 
hol. But the greater number of men, and a large num- 
ber of women, of the middle and upper ranks habitually 
take a daily allowance of alcohol far larger than that 
above indicated. We purposely leave out of sight the 
reckless " fast " men who are perpetually " nipping " 
at bitters or absinthe, or "setting themselves right" 
with just another " brandy and soda," and also the mis- 
erable women — whose numbers none but the doctors 
even faintly suspect — who indulge in secret dram- 
drinking. Excluding all such persons from our reckon- 
ing, let us merely consider the case of the moderate 
diners-out, and the virtuous dancing young ladies. 
The former will certainly take on the average eight 
ounces of strong wines, and twelve to sixteen of light 
wines, daily ; or he will make up the equivalent of this 
with beer or with spirits : in fact, he will take about 
three ounces of absolute alcohol, or the equivalent of 
about a gallon of the puddle-beer that laborers drink. 
And the young lady will not take less than three- 
fourths of this quantity, by the time she has finished 
her last champagne-cup at the ball or rout. If any one 
thinks this estimate excessive, we assure him that, were 
it discreet, we could produce accurate notes of the per- 
formances of sundry terpsichorean and otherwise ath- 
letic young ladies, of irreproachable character, to which 
the foregoing facts are a trifle. 

It is, in fact, a considerable puzzle to understand, at 
first, how our respectable classes manage to consume so 
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much more alcohol, without reproach, than the unfor- 
tunate Wiltshire clodhopper, for example, can do. ISTo 
doubt one reason is that their drinks are not muddled 
with Cocculus iudicus, &c., as his is. But no doubt 
the truth is that the intoxicative, that is the visibly 
poisonous, effects of alcohol are mainly kept at bay by 
powerful exertion either of the muscular or nervous 
system : and the wealthy classes to a large extent do 
task either one or both of these systems far more 
heavily than laborers, except those employed in some 
specially fatiguing callings. IS'evertheless there is grave 
danger of excess, were it merely from the multiplication 
of alcoholic drinks which are taken by the richer classes : 
and we propose hereafter to show that adherence to 
3 one drink, and generally one wine, is almost a necessity 

for the purposes of health. 

We have already shown that there is a great ten- 
dency in the customs of modern middle and upper-class 
society to introduce modes of wine-drinking which 
would easily involve people in habits of alcoholic ex- 
cess, though such an idea might be far enough from 
their wishes or intentions. 

It is very obvious that the multiplication of alcoholic 
drinks, with different flavors, each tempting in its turn, 
must lead the sharer in convivial feasts to forget how 
much he has already drunk ; more especially if (as ia 
usually the case) he has no accurate knowledge of the 
alcoholic strength of the liquors which he takes. And 
even in every-day life, it cannot be^easy for those who 
adopt the common plan of drinking at least two, and 
generally three, separate alcoholic liquors in the course 
of the day, to regulate their allowance of alcohol with 
anything like nicety. It is therefore much to be de- 
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sired that people may be educated in the direction of 
using only one alcoholic drink ; at least for every-day 
consumption. The choice of this one drink must in 
each individual case depend upon a number of otlier 
considerations besides mere alcoholic strength, and these 
will be discussed further on ; at present we have to point 
out those drinks which are suitable, in the single matter 
of strength, to be selected as the only alcoholic bever- 
age. 

AVhat we have practically to consider is the possi- 
bility of selecting some alcoholic fluid which shall be 
weak enough — either when taken neat, or with only 
so much water as will not make it distasteful — to en- 
able us to drink so much of it as will satisfy all needs 
for fluid at lunch and dinner (or dinner and supper 
with folk of early habits), without producing any of tlie 
injurious effects of alcohol. Weak beers would, of 
course, very well fulfil these requirements ; for instance, 
a sound, light table-beer, containing about 3 per cent, 
of absolute alcohol. But to a large number of persons 
the quantity of such beer that would satisfy thirst, and 
also prove sufficiently stimulant, would not be readily 
digestible ; or, if it did not disorder primary digestion, 
would cause disagreeable after-consequences. Espe- 
cially to persons of a gouty constitution, such a regimen 
would be most unwholesome ; also to many persons 
with rheumatic tendencies, on account of the sugar and 
dextrine which some light beers contain. Beers, again, 
cannot be mixed with water and retain their agreeable 
flavor. 

It is among the class of natural wines, averaging not 
more than 10 per cent, of absolute alcohol, that we 
must seek the type of a universal alcoholic beverage 
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for every-day life. If we turn to the most recent anal- 
yses (the very careful work of Dr. A. Dupre, of the 
Westminster Hospital), we find two kinds of wine 
which, as far as alcohohc strength is concerned, meet 
the ideal want — viz., a Ehine wine at 9t]- per cent, 
alcohol, and a claret at 8^- per cent. Such wines are 
easily procurable, and we may say that we have, in 
either of them, a beverage which, alone or diluted with 
a certain amount of water would at once satisfy all 
needs for liquid with the principal meals, and all needs 
for alcohol, in the most convenient and agreeable way. 
A bottle a day of either of these wines for an actively 
employed adult, and a proportionately less quantity for 
one whose life is more sedentary, would very well rep- 
resent the allowance of alcohol which may be said to 
suit best the standard of ordinary health. 

It is quite possible {experto crede) to procure in Lon- 
don an admirably sound, ordinary Bordeaux for l^s. a 
dozen (alcoholic strength 8 to 9 per cent.) ; but a Ger- 
man wine of anything like equal merit would cost ISi., 
and the same may be said respecting Hungarian, Bur- 
gmidian, and Greek wines; other objections will be 
noticed hereafter. 

Practically, then, those who wish to adopt the plan 
of drinking aU their alcohol in the shape of one wine, 
will probably do best with Bordeaux, which is 2iho,jpar 
excellence, the wine which may be mixed with water 
(of course we speak of the humbler growths) without 
spoiling. We maintain that for the hard-working stu- 
dent,* politician, professional man, or busy merchant, 

*We do not intend, whtm recommending the "hard-working 
student " to allow himself a bottle per diem of weak Bordeaux 
wine, to give that lecomnieudation to young lads. We are think- 
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tliere is no better arrangement possible tlian that of 
taking, as the regular daily allowance, a bottle of sound 
ordinary wine of Bordeaux ; and tliat the number of 
persons with whom such a diet really disagrees is very 
limited ; but on the latter point we shall have more to 
say hereafter, in discussing the other ingredients of 
wines. It may be added that no other wines which 
the world produces are capable of yielding, day after 
day, such unwearied pleasure to the palate, as the sound 
ordinary wines of Bordeaux and of the Rhine. 

While, however, we vindicate, for the light, natural 
wines, the position of the best common alcoholic drink 
for healthy adults, we have some remarks to make on 
certain more limited and occasional uses of wines, which 
embody ideas not commonly received by the profession. 
We refer to the employment of the stronger wines, such 
as port, sherry, madeira, or marsala, all of which are 
fortified by the addition of alcohol over and above that 
produced by their own fermentation. 

It is a common idea that the stronger wines are par- 
ticularly suited to healthy adult life, and especially to 
middle age ; but we believe that this is a complete mis- 

ing of " hard-working students " of middle age ; and we would 
state our very firm conviction, that for youths (say under 25) whose 
bodily frame is as yet not fully consolidated, the proper rule is, 
either no alcoliol or very little indeed. 

From the time of puberty onwards, there arises a much greater 
susceptibility to the injurious influences of alcohol upon the emo- 
tions and the character ; and between the date of puberty and the 
age of 25, or even 30, it would be better in ordinary cases, either 
to abstain altogether, or to limit the allowance to one-third or 
one-half the amount above named. Still, there can be no question 
that to many rapidly-growing lads an amount of alcohol (prefer- 
ably as beer) strictly limited to these latter qualities is not only 
harmless but most actively useful. 
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take. The vigorous frame and perfect digestion of a 
healthy young or middle-aged person requires but a 
moderate daily allowance of alcohol to assist functional 
activity ; and as, nevertheless, the temptation" to free 
indulgence in the pleasures of the table is most influen- 
tial in the middle period of life, it is of the greatest 
consequence that the alcohol should be taken in the 
most diluted forms : and we may add that this is es- 
pecially necessary for persons (particularly women) who 
possess a nervous temperament, and are, therefore, 
highly sensitive to strong and pleasing impressions on 
the nervous system. It is otherwise with the two ex- 
tremes of life — infancy and old age; in both these 
periods there are tendencies to a variety of afflictions 
which scarcely appear to deserve the name of positive 
disease, but which demand serious modifications of the 
diet; these conditions may, we affirm, be far more 
advantageously treated by the administration of the 
stronger wines than by any other means whatever. 
We shall defer the full consideration of this subject till 
we come to speak of the ethereal constituents of wine, 
which count for at least an equal, if not a greater, value 
than that of the alcohol in this particular use of the 
stronger wines, more especially of sherry. 

II. — Sugar is the next ingredient of wines which we 
have to consider in the selection of appropriate beverages 
for persons in ordinary health ; and here we get a forci- 
ble illustration of the maxim laid down in a former 
page, that " health " is not a constant and uniform 
thing, capable of being separated by a sharp line from 
" disease :" for there are the greatest possible differences 
between the respective capabihty of different persons, 
equally healthy in appearance, to digest saccharine wines. 
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The respective proportions in wliicli the various 
classes of wines contain sugar cannot, of course, be 
stated in a summary manner, sugar being precisely the 
most varying element. Given a wine made from a 
certain grape, and under certain climatic conditions, 
then, of course, the amount of sugar which it actually 
contains when drunk will depend, (1) on the degree ot 
completeness to which fermentation was allowed to 
proceed in the wine-making ; and (2) on the age of the 
wine. Taking the matter broadly, it may be said that 
the natural wines are the non-saccharine, and the forti- 
fied wines are saccharine ; though tliere are important 
exceptions to this which must be specially mentioned. 
Here are the results of Dr. Dapre's analyses of four 
clarets (red Bordeaux), of the respective prices of 12^,, 
15s., 305., and 66s. per doz. : the first contained 13"56 
grains of sugar in the bottle, the second 51-62 grains, 
the third 18*48 grains, and the fourth (an old bottled 
wine) 11*40 grains. Contrast with this the same 
chemist's analyses of four sherries, prices respectively 
22s., 36s., "high" and "high," the two last being 
wines of good vintage, and some years in bottle : the 
quantities of sugar are, 30 Y' 8 grains, 217*2 grains, 
356*4 grains, and 421*2 grains per bottle, respectively. 
Take also the analyses of four ports (vintages 1864, 
1851, 1851, and 1842): the quantities of sugar per 
bottle are 519*72 grains, 460*80 grains, 190*20 grains, 
and 121*20 grains. Two samples of marsala (old and 
good) contained 388*8 and 451*2 grains of sugar per 
bottle, respectively. The natural wines of the Rhine, 
on the other hand, contain even less sugar than clarets : 
thus, in four samples examined by Dr. Dupre (prices 
15s., 20s., 36s., and 72s. per doz.), the sugar per bottle 
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amounted to 1*44 grains and 8-64 grains, respectively, 
in the two cheapest, and to a mere "trace" in the two 
others. Champagne stands in a peculiar position, as it 
is intentionally sweetened : according to Bence Jones's 
analysis there are about 500 grains of sugar per bottle 
in such varieties as find most favor in this country {e. g. 
Moot and Chandon, premier qualite) ; but some cham- 
pagnes are sweetened to a much higher pitch, while, on 
the contrary, some English connoisseurs demand a 
champagne which scarcely contains half this amount of 
siigar. Hungarian natural wines contain but a small 
amount of sugar ; they stand somewhat intermediate, 
as regards this element, between Rhine wines and red 
Bordeaux. 

One of the richest in sugar of all the natural wines 
is Bordeaux-Sauterne, a white wine of great popularity, 
from its fragrant bouquet and flavor. Bence Jones's 
analysis of a sample of a fine Sauterne per doz.) 
gives 125 grains of sugar to the bottle ; and the taste 
of this wine, until it has been many years in bottle, is 
distinctly sweet, too much so, indeed, for the taste of 
many wine-drinkers. On the other hand, among the 
fortified wines we occasionally meet with sherries of 
extreme " dryness," containing, in fact, almost no sugar 
at all : such, for instance, as an amontillado (marked 
" very good " in Bence Jones's tables). But such wines, 
when genuine, are too expensive for common use. 

The above brief summary of the proportion of sugar 
in the principal varieties of wine will be sufficient for 
the pui'poses of those who merely require some guidance 
in the choice of an every-day beverage. It is clear 
that for those who wish to employ wine as a beverage, 
and to avoid the use of a highly saccharine liquor, the 
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safest choice, in this respect, lies between the sound or- 
dinary wines of Bordeaux, the Rhine, and Hungary. 
It now remains for us to inquire what are the facts as 
to the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of saccharine 
wines, as such, to persons in ordinary health. 

It must be remembered, in the first place, that we 
are not dealing with the possible eflfects of very large 
quantities of sugar in wine. The dietetic use of 
wines " does not practically include the employment of 
any wine which would contain more than one ounce to 
the bottle, and the facts already detailed as to alcoholic 
strength will show that the wines (except champagne) 
that contain anything like this percentage of sugar — 
port, sherry, madeira, marsala — cannot (on the ground 
of alcoholic strength) be safely taken in larger daily 
quantities than one-third to one-half of a bottle. The 
question then arises, whether — and if so in what cir- 
cumstances — the ingestion of from one-third to half an 
ounce of sugar in their wine has a deleterious influence 
upon persons in what would ordinarily be called 
" health." 

There are three classes of individuals enjoying fairly 
good general health respecting whom there is a certain 
amount of evidence that saccharine wines are apt to 
imfavorably influence their bodily condition. 

(1.) A considerable number of persons possess a 
marked procKvity to excessive deposit of fat in the 
cellular tissues ; and a good deal of evidence has been 
adduced by various writers — from Brillat-Savarin to 
Banting — to show that the saccharine and sugar-making 
ingredients of food aggravate this tendency. It is not 
necessary, however, to dwell on thfs subject, as the 
amount of sugar introduced into the body by anything 
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like a temperate consumption of saccliarine wines 
would obviously be trifling as compared with the sup- 
pKes furnished by ordinary food. 

(2.) The tendency to gouty affections, which is hered- 
itary, is widely diffused among persons otherwise healthy, 
and a certain amount of evidence exists to show that a 
considerable saccharine ingredient perceptibly increases 
the well-known tendency of alcoholic drinks to evoke 
the tendency to gout, which is latent in such constitu- 
tions. Our own investigations lead us to entire con- 
currence with the opinion of Garrod — the greatest 
living authority on gout — that the saccharine element 
of alcoholic liquors has never yet been proved to .be the 
only effective element in provoking the disease. Kev- 
^ ertheless, the fact that the one common feature in all 

those classes of drinks which really do seem convicted 
of a strong gout-producing tendency — malt liquors, 
strong wines, champagnes, and sweet cider — is their 
saccharine or sugar-producing quality, does suggest 
an almost necessary connection between saccharine 
beverages and gout. 

If it be true, as Dr. Garrod maintains, that even the 
" driest " sherry will often appear to excite gout in a 
predisposed individual, we cannot believe that the sac- 
charine element of wines has not a powerful influence 
in developing gouty manifestations. In truth, however, 
we question the accuracy of this assertion ; at least we 
greatly doubt whether really non-saccharine sherry ever 
produced 2i first attach of gout ; but when the tendency 
to the attacks has become very strong, a trifling dis- 
turbance of digestion might be sufiicient to bring on a 
fit of gout, and even so innocent a fluid as dry sherry 
might suffice for this purpose. Still, there can be no 
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question that for persons who are born of goutj fami- 
hes, especially if they have themselves experienced 
warnings of gout, the safest course is to avoid the 
whole class of fortified wines, and confine themselves 
to sound light claret, or, in the rare cases where this 
disagrees, to very weak cold spirits and water, carefully 
bearing in mind that though, when used in moderation, 
alcohol itself does not appear to be a gout-producer, 
yet the depression of the nervous system which inevi- 
tably follows excesses, even with plain gin, is perfectly 
competent to induce gout in predisposed persons. 

(3.) Even more than to those persons who are liable 
to well-pronounced gout, saccharine wines are a danger 
for that class of dyspeptic patients who are the victims of 
a latent, gouty disposition. In subjects of this temper- 
ament the effects of even a small indulgence in this 
kind of liquor are often extremely disastrous. We are 
acquainted with one lady whose sensitiveness in this 
regard makes her stomach an extraordinary delicat^e 
tester of the sweetness of wines. The least approach 
to high saccharine quality makes wine, to her, a poison 
which infallibly provokes severe vomiting or bilious 
diarrhoea, or both. It is a curious circumstance, how- 
ever, that this particular lady only showed the tendency 
in question rather late in life, previously to which period 
she had habitually, though very moderately, taken port 
wine of a decidedly saccharine type ; and it was soon 
after her first development of an incapacity to bear 
this wine that her first (very slight) symptoms of articu- 
lar gout appeared. The same lady drinks very dry 
sherry with perfect impunity. 

The peculiar form of dyspepsia which is found in per- 
sons of gouty habit is, however, by no means the only 
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dyspepsia with which the saccharine wines disagree. 
It is one of tlie coninionest medical observations that a 
considerable number of persons can only maintain a 
good and active state of the digestive powers by means 
of a very strict limitation of their allowance of sugar, 
and also of the starch-containing foods, which undergo 
conversion into sugar at an eai-ly stage of the digestion. 
Such persons are obliged to be extremely moderate, for 
instance, in their consumption, not merely of pastry 
and sweets, but even of bread and potatoes, under 
penalty of severe dyspepsia if they transgress this rule. 
To such individuals the saccharine wines are commonly 
very unsuitable and disturbing. For some reason, not 
clearly apparent, in the present state of our knowledge 
of the chemistry of digestion, the tendency of sugar to 
" turn acid " on the stomach is very much heightened 
when that substance is given in combination with alco- 
hol. This is the case even when it is taken with a 
plain spirit like gin. But the mischief is still further 
heightened in the case of wines, since all wines contain 
a considerable proportion both of fixed and volatile 
acids, as will be presently seen. The tendency of the 
sugary wines to produce sour dyspepsia is, however, 
altogether out of proportion to their chemical degree 
of acidity. For instance, such a wine as one of the 
ports analyzed by Dr. Dupre (vintage 1864), which 
contained 43'31 grains per 1,000 of sugar, and only 
4*13 per 1,000 of total free acids, is far more likely to be 
mischievous in this direction than a light natural wine 
like claret of good quality, which may contain as much 
as six gi'ains of free acid per 1000. 

III. The natural acidity of wines is the next item 
which needs consideration in reference to their use as 
2 
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beveraojes. A more o^eneral diffusion of accurate knowl- 
edge on this subject is bighly desirable, since the taste 
of wines, by which people ordinarily judge of their 
acidity, is often highly misleading. The following are 
the figures given by Dr. Dupre for the principal wines : 
In four red Bordeaux (prices 12*., 15*., 305., and GQs. 
per doz.) the total quantities of free acid were 7T'40 
grs., 72-96 grs., Y4-28 grs., and 65-76 grs. per bottle 
respectively. In four samples of hock (prices 15.?., 
20s., S6s., and 72s. per doz.) the total free acids were, 
67-44 grs., 57-60 grs., 70-32 grs., and 69*24 grs. per bottle. 
In three samples of Hungarian wine (prices 21s., 34s., 
and 42s. per doz.) the total free acids were, 80-16 grs., 
85-92 grs., and 83-88 grs. per bottle. In four sherries 
(prices 22s., 36s., " high " and " high ") the total free 
acids were, 55-32 grs., 54*48 grs., 61-16 grs., and 58-08 
grs. per bottle. Inborn' ports (prices 32s., 50s., " high " 
and "high") the total free acids were, 49*56 grs., 49-56 
grs., 62-16 grs., and 58-08 grs. per bottle. In two 
marsalas (" old " and " very old ") the total free acids 
were 39*12 grs., and 47'76 grs. per bottle. 

When we analyze further the free acid constituents 
of wine, we find that they are made up of three prin- 
cipal ingredients, malic, tartaric, and acetic acids, and a 
small proportion of several volatile acids closely akin to 
the latter, which, however, have but a trifling influence 
on the acidity of wines, though they are important in- 
gredients in flavor and bouquet. 

Of the three principal acids, mahc and tartaric are 
the direct product of the grape-juice, the former pre- 
ponderating ; they are fixed, or non-volatile. The 
acetic, and other volatile acids, are the consequence of 
fermentation, and of the slower oxidizing processes 
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which go on after fermentation. Supposing the total 
amount of free acids to range (as it does in sound 
wines) between 4 and 6 per 1,000, the volatile acids 
should not exceed one-fourth of this amount in the case 
of white, or one-third in that of red wines. More than 
this indicates that the wine is losing its vinous character 
and turnino; to vineo-ar. 

Now as regards the aciditj of wines, it need hardly 
be said here that a very popular prejudice in this coun- 
try regards the light, natural wines as essentially sour, 
and consequently, in that respect at least, inferior in 
wholesomeness to the port and sherry which are conse- 
crated by English drinking traditions. Of course if 
\ we judge by mere taste this idea is correct ; a light 

claret, or still more, a light hock, will appear strikingly 
sour as compared with a sherry of fair soundness : one 
would judge that there was five or six times as much 
free acid in the light wine as there is in the stronger. 
In truth, however, if we turn to the analyses of Dr. 
Dupre, we find that a light claret of 1865, costing only 
15*. a dozen, contains but 6*08 per thousand of total 
free acids, as against 5'18 per thousand in an expensive 
old bottled sherry of 18G0 vintage ; and that the pro- 
portion of acetic to total free acid is much greater in 
the case of the sherry than of the claret. There is, 
perhaps, even a more settled prejudice against hock 
than against claret on the score of supposed acidity ; 
yet if we turn again to the tables we find hock at 15s. 
per dozen, containing no more than 5*62 per thousand 
of free acids, of which, again, a less proportion than in 
the case of the sherry above mentioned is volatile acid. 
The explanation of the common mistake is, of com-se, 
to be found in the large quantity of sugar (29* YO per 
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1,000) which the sherry contains, and which masha the 
acid ; and it tlierefore becomes an important question, 
whether the mere masking of an acid taste in this way 
really renders the wine more digestible. 

For oiir o^vnQ part we are totally opposed to such a 
view, and indeed are strongly inclined to believe that, 
as applied to wines, it is actually the reverse of the 
truth. We believe that in reality the maximum of in- 
jurious quality is reached when a wine of tolerably high 
■natural acidity contains also a considerable amount of 
pugar. For (1) the dyspepsia, gout, and other symp- 
toms which (putting aside alcoholism) are supposed to 
be the special results of indulgence in wine, are com- 
paratively uncommon among the Euroi^ean nations, who 
habitually consume the natural acid-tasting light wines 
in large quantities. (2) We have personally sought in 
vain for any instance where the moderate use of a 
really non-saccharine sherry has produced gout ; and 
we strongly suspect that those persons who have fancied 
that gout was provoked in them by the use of a " dry " 
sherry were merely judging of the quality of the liquor 
from its taste, and had really been drinking a sherry, 
the composition of which resembled that mentioned 
above. (3) Whatever may be ultimately shown to be 
the true origin of the gouty and other allied forms of 
dyspepsia, it can scarcely be doubted that one of their 
most important phenomena is an interference with the 
normally rapid rate of absorption of saccharine matters 
from the stomach, or that the presence of alcohol (es- 
pecially alcohol of some strength) would increase this 
delay of the sugar-absorption. That under these cir- 
cumstances fermentative changes, with abnormal for- 
mation of acid and irritant matters, would occur in the 
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stomach, seems higlily probable. (4) It is very diflScult 
to believe that the trifling proportion of fixed and vo- 
latile acids present in any drinkable wine, would be 
suflicient to disturb digestion save in persons of excep- 
tional sensitiveness ; one has only to remember the 
quantities of malic and tartaric acid which every one 
swallows during the fruit season, and the quantities of 
acetic acid which even the most modest consumer of 
pickles, sauces, and salads habitually takes, to perceive 
how extremely improbable it is that a wine containing 
not more than 6 per 1,000 total free acids should (from 
that cause) disturb the digestion of any moderate 
drinker of it. 

It is needless to say that throughout the above re- 
marks we are dealing with the case of wines which are 
fair specimens of their respective classes, and not with 
those which, whether from careless manufacture, or 
fraudulent manipulation, depart widely from the stand- 
ard of sound wines. The latter is a subject to which 
we shall devote another chapter when we have com- 
pleted our survey of the principal normal ingredients 
of wines, and their several relations to the diet of ordi- 
nary life. 

We have been speaking of the natural acidity of 
wines chiefly from the point of view of indicating the 
limits within which the presence of this quality is not 
a mark -of unwholesomeness in a beverage intended for 
healthy adults. It would be a serious omission, how- 
ever, did we not show that the free acids, provided that 
they are present only in the several proportions which 
have been already indicated, are far more than merely 
harmless in their action. 

It is a singular thing that while the tonic powers of 
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mineral acids, as used in medicine, have obtained uni- 
versal recognition, tlie no less remarkable tonic qualities 
of the vegetable acids which are essential ingredients 
of a variety of foods which we consume in ordinary life 
should have been so slightly dwelt upon : one can 
only ascribe the fact to the vicious conventional tra^ 
dition which habitually separates the action of foods 
from that of medicines. The value of acetic acid has, 
indeed, been practically confessed in the popular use of 
vinegar as a so-called condiment ; in plain language, a 
tonic to the function of pi'imaiy digestion ; and a more 
profound and important action of this substance on the 
organism is indicated by the empirical observation of 
numerous physicians and travelers, that vinegar is an 
antidote of no mean power to scurvy. An equally de- 
cided instinct to that which makes men crave for sour 
pickles, makes them crave also for sour fruits ; and it is 
certain that a moderate use of these things powerfully 
aids primary digestion, more especially in the condition 
of digestive languor which is apt to prevail during the 
height of summer weather. 

Moreover it is probable that malic and tartaric acids, 
which are the principal representatives of vegetable 
acid in natural wines, are able to exert a real influence 
on secondary assimilative processes, since, like acetic 
and most other vegetable acids, they are converted into 
carbonic acid in their transit through the body ; and 
the same holds good of that further proportion of these 
acids which exists in wines under the form of salts. On 
the whole, however, it may be presumed that the use- 
ful functions of such quantities of free acids as are 
found in natural wines are limited to their tonic stimu- 
lant action upon stomach-digestion. And that this 
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must be a powerful action no one will doubt who has 
systematically observed the effects of acid (but other- 
wise sound) wine in restoring appetite and digestion 
from the state of prostration in which they are often 
left after an acute illness. 

TV. Closely connected in the minds of most persons 
with acidity is the quality of astringency / and indeed 
the latter might be plausibly regarded as a branch of 
the former subject, since a vegetable acid, the tannic, 
is its chief cause. But, in the first place, the astrin- 
gency of wines is essentially different from their mere 
acidity in its effects upon primary digestion; and 
secondly, there is the important physiological distinc- 
tion between tannic and the other vegetable acids of 
wine, that it does not undergo conversion to carbonic 
acid within the body. 

To say the truth, tannic acid, with its peculiar, so- 
called astringency, is the real culprit in many cases 
where a natural red wine of low alcoholic strength is 
accused of-" acidity." The impression of roughness on 
the tongue is easily confounded with actual sourness. 
Tannic acid in wines is almost exclusively the product 
of grape-skins and stones, not of grape-juce. And hence 
it is only in red wines that it exists in any high propor- 
tion ; the maximum is found in young dark-colored 
wines, for in process of time the tannin precipitates 
along with an albuminoid matter, which is a notable 
constituent of such wines, especially when they have 
been only partially fermented. The coloring matter 
also precipitates witli the tannin, and hence an old port 
wine becomes " tawny." If any one wants to know 
what the astringent element of wine is, at its worst, he 
must taste some of the dark purple wines of the Yalais, 
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or of !N^orth Italy, quite new. Generally speaking, the 
tannin element of wine may be said to be neutral as 
regards its influence on persons in ordinary health. 
But there are wines to be met with, here and there, 
which when yomig contain enough tannin to set any 
ordinary teeth on edge, and to upset any ordinary di- 
gestion. We remember with horror such a liquor 
which we once drank at a roadside station in crossing 
the Simplon, and which produced the most violent 
diarrhoea. This wine, which was a very cheap sort, of 
a dark purple tint, rough-tasting, but not sour, had 
probably been fermented not only with the grape-skins 
and stones, but also with the fruit-stalks ; and as it was 
very new there had been no time for the tannin to 
deposit. 

On the other hand, the astringent qualities of red 
wines may become very valuable in certain morbid con- 
ditions. But this consideration does not come under 
our present subject ; and we may take the opportunity, 
here, of remarking that a great many erroneous state- 
ments have been made in recommendation of the highly 
tannic wines for a daily drink, on account of their 
"bracing" qualities. It is only in certain limited con- 
ditions of disease that the tannic element of wine pos- 
sesses any value : and it may be feared that doctors 
have inflicted much useless misery on unoffending per- 
sons, who were not ill, but merely delicate, by recom- 
mending them to drink repulsive liquids, which turn 
the tongue to leather, on account of an imaginary " ro- 
bustness " of the latter. There is no need of this. 

Y. "We now pass to the consideration of the salts of 
wines. The importance of the saline constituents of 
■wine was recognized very early in the history of chem- 
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istry ; in fact, the " tartar " of wine was regarded with 
almost mystic reverence by physicians and chemists 
from Paracelsus onward, and we see traces of this feel- 
ing even in the pages of a sceptical, and, for the times, 
enlightened pamphlet published by " A Fellow of the 
College," in 1Y24, and entitled " The Juice of the 
Grape, or Wine preferable to Water." Modern physi- 
' ological chemistry assures us that there is a sound basis 
for this belief in the importance of wine-salts. The 
combinations of alkahes (more especially of potash) with 
vegetable acids, which every natural wine contains, are 
of a dietetic value not to be easily overrated ; and in the 
particular function of warding oif scurvy and some 
allied diseases of mal-nutrition, they rise to the highest 
importance. 

It has been already said that tartaric acid is a prom- 
inent ingredient in the majority of natural wines ; but 
it is not only present as a free acid, but largely also in 
combination, as acid tartrate of potash (cream of tartar), 
and to a smaller amount, as tartrate of lime. There are 
also chlorides of potassium and sodium, phosphate of 
lime, and traces of silica and magnesia, besides other 
occasional salts. The above is a list of the characteris- 
tic saline ingredients of wines. 

Among these various saline ingredients there is none 
other so characteristic of natural and unadulterated wine 
as the acid tartrate of potash ; this is especially the case 
with the wines of Bordeaux. For instance, of four 
samples of Bordeaux wine abeady referred to, we find 
the total ash (left after evaporation, and incinera- 
tion of the residue) amounted to 2-35, 2-08, 2-23, and 
2-00 parts per thousand respectively ; of this total, 0*45, 
0-66, 0-41, and 0'38 respectively, consisted of carbonate 

2* 
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of potash, the representative of the tartrate in the wine. 
In Rhenish wines there is also much tartaric acid, but a 
larger proportion of it is in combination with lime than 
with potash. In port wines, when new, there is a high 
proportion of tartrates, which tend to deposit with age. 
But in sherries as sold, even when new, there is a re- 
markable deficiency of tartrates, which require special 
comment, because it is not a natural feature of the 
wine, but a result of a special j)rocess of adulteration 
which is, unfortunately, universal. Sulphate of lime 
(in the shape of plaster of Paris) is employed in the 
manufacture of these wines, with a view to precipitate 
the tartaric acid and the albuminoid matters ; the re- 
sult is strikingly manifest in the character of the ash 
left by the wine after evaporation and incineration. Of 
four sherries analyzed the total ash was found to be as 
much as 4-50, 5*15, 5*50, and 5"13 per thousand parts 
respectively ; but of this large ash only 0-07, 0*10, 0-14, 
and 0'07 consisted of carbonate of potash, the represen- 
tative of tart]-ate in the wine. That means, that the 
wine is by the "plastering" strongly impregnated with 
sulphate of potash, a serious evil, for sulphate of potash 
is a very depressing salt, and its effects might materially 
interfere with the stimulant action of the wine, and 
doubtless does so, except in the case of the old bottled 
sherries, which have counterbalancing virtues of their 
own, to be presently noticed. It may be said, also, in 
general terms, that any attempt to rob a young wine of 
its tartaric acid and tartrates is a mistake of the most 
serious kind ; for the presence of these substances really 
tends to keep the wine in good condition, and their 
premature removal decreases the chance of the hquor 
keeping well, not to mention that it abstracts a valuable 
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nutritious ingredient for which, in its youth, the wine 
possesses no compensating advantage. It is to be feared 
that the same objectionable process of " plastering " is 
also followed in the case of several Greek wines, since 
it is difficult, otherwise, to account for the high per- 
centage of sulphate of potash in the ash of these wines, 
and the low percentage of carbonates. 

On the whole, we are inclined to beheve that of all 
the saline ingredients of wine, the only ones which se- 
riously influence the organism, and possess a real diete- 
tic value are the tartrates of potash and of lime, and 
possibly the phosphates of lime. In regard to the phos- 
phates generally, there is one popular delusion much 
fostered by certain wine-dealers, and unfortunately 
abetted by some hasty and ill-considered statements of a 
chemist of European celebrity, that the presence of these 
salts gives to wine an exceptional value as a nervine 
tonic. In reality there is not the least support, in the 
facts either of physiological chemistry or of clinical 
medicine, for the theory that salts of phosphoric acid 
influence the nervous system except in the most indi- 
rect manner. It is true that phosphorus is a constituent 
of the nervous system, and it is probable that phos- 
phates in the excretions are partly due to disintegra- 
tion of nervous tissue, but there is no proof that phos- 
phates, administered as such, will nourish the nervous 
tissues ; and, on the other hand, there is a great deal 
of evidence tending to show that their action is limited 
to certain changes in the relative proportion of the al- 
kaline constituents of the blood, and in the alkaline 
constituents of the wine. The phosphate of lime stands 
on a diiferent footing from the other phosphates ; and 
although the question of its functions within the body 
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is far too elaborate to be discussed here, there is some 
reason to think that even in small quantities, such as 
are present in lime, it may prove a valuable agent in 
assisting the processes of cell-growth in young tissues 
or in tissues that are undergoing rapid repair after dis- 
ease or injury. 

Upon a general review of the question of sahne con- 
stituents of the various wnnes, there can be little doubt 
that, in this respect, the varieties which possess the 
highest merits are, successively, the wines of Bordeaux, 
Burgundy, the Bhine, and Hungary ; that is to say, 
among natural wines, which must be the principal sub- 
ject of our consideration in regard to the use of wines 
as a daily beverage. 

YI. We come now to what is by far the most diffi- 
cult and obscui-e part of the discussion upon wines ; 
the estimate, namely, of the value of their highly 
cliaracteristic secondary elements, which are formed 
during tha period of storage. The chemistry of the 
subject is only in its infancy, and so much of it , as is 
already made out is by no means easy to explain in 
brief outline. But the difficulty of application of such 
chemical facts as are known to the practical selection 
of wines for dietetic purposes, is aggravated by the 
fact that the question becomes immediately complicated 
by secondary considerations. In dealing with those 
elements of wine which have already been discussed, 
the task was simple, for the very first of these topics — 
that of alcoholic strength — introduced considerations 
w^hich showed that if wine is to be used as a beverage, 
both temperance and economy most strongly argue 
that the bulk of the community should limit them- 
selves to the class of natural wines produced under such 
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conditions as enable tlie cheaper varieties to be relied 
on as sound, wholesome, and palatable. 

We have now to deal with properties of wine w^hich 
can only be legitimately developed by age and careful 
handling, and must, therefore, involve inci-eased costli- 
ness ; but which, when developed, have the most valu- 
able effects, not merely in increasing delicacy of flavor, 
but in fitting the wine to supply, in a very important 
manner, certain special needs of life. We must, there- 
fore, comparatively disregard questions of economy, 
and deal with wines from the point of view of a refined, 
yet not unwholesome luxury on the one hand, and of a 
cordial, for special emergencies, on the other. This 
greatly widens the field which we have to survey, for 
without meddling with the strictly medicinal uses of 
wines at all, we are bound to examine the properties of 
a variety of wines (especially the fortified kinds), which, 
as beverages of daily life for healthy adults, we deliber- 
ately disapprove of, or set aside as too expensive for 
consumers Avhose income is but moderate. 

These substances of secondary formation are the 
compound ethers, to which wine of a certain age owes 
the greater part of its flavor and bouquet, and which 
have a scarcely less important influence in heightening 
the quality of the liquor as a stimulant of vital func- 
tions. The first of these results is well recognized by 
connoisseurs, though the most accomplished amateurs 
are often singularly ignorant of some important fea- 
tures of wine flavor ; the second is most perversely ig- 
nored or misunderstood by the majointy of medical 
men in their capacity of instructors of the public. 

When the primary process of fermentation of wine 
has been brought to a standstill, whether because there 
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is no more sugar to be destroyed, or because there is no 
more available* ferment to carry on the process, there 
remain in the liquid, two kinds of substances — alcoliol 
and acid, or rather several alcohols and several acids, 
which must react upon each other, producing, more or 
less rapidly and completely, a substitution of compound 
ethers for the alcohol generated by the primary fermen- 
tation. The compound ethers are of two kinds, fixed 
and volatile, and there is a great difference between 
the importance of the two classes ; according to Dr. 
Dupre, the fixed ethers have probably scarcely any 
value beyond the indirect one of neutralizing a part of 
the acid and facilitating the formation of volatile 
ethers.f 

It is the great merit of Dr. Dupre's investigations 
into the constitution of wines, that he has enabled us 
to take the first important steps in the appreciation of 
the relative proportions, as well as the relative merits, 
of these two classes of compound ethers, and has opened 
the way for a large amount of promising inquiry into 
the more obscure questions as to the physiological ac- 
tion of wines. 

If we glance down the tables already referred to, 
bearing in mind the explanatory directions which ac- 
company them, we note the following capital facts as 
regards the ethers of the principal European wines. 
Among the natural wines we find the Hungarian pre- 

* We say available, because the albuminoid substance may be 
only temporarily locked up by other natural constituents of the 
wine, or by alcohol artificially added. 

f This is probably true from a chemical point of view, but is too 
absolute a statement, I think, if it be applied to physiological 
action. 
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dominant, on the average, in the important merit of 
excess of volatile over fixed ethers; but inferior to 
Rhine and Bordeaux wines in the total amount of 
ethers. Bordeaux comes next, on the average, in the 
excess of volatile over fixed ethers, but is somewhat in- 
ferior on the average, to Rhine wine, in total ethers. 
One specimen of expensive hock (Y2s. per doz., vintage 
1862) exceeds any single Bordeaux or Hungarian wine 
quoted, both in total ethers and in the excess of the 
volatile over the fixed ; the general composition of this 
wine is typical of a high-class natural white wine, 
thoroughly fermented, and possessing all the best quali- 
ties of a bottled wine. 

It is interesting to contrast Greek wine with Hun- 
garian in respect of the ethers ; e. g., in a white Hun- 
garian at 345. and a Greek at 36s. per dozen, from Dr. 
Dupre's tables, we observe that the total ethers are 
about equal, but that whereas in the Hungarian the 
volatile ethers are largely in excess of the fixed, in the 
Greek the relative proportions are reversed. The low 
proportion of volatile ethers in the three samples of 
Greek wine quoted in these tables must be considered 
a not unimportant defect ; and we must here mention 
another fault of these wines which should have been 
referred to in our last paper, viz. the high proportion 
of volatile to fixed acids. We will also notify a further 
indictment of Dr. Dupre's against Greek wines, viz. 
that they frequently contain an appreciable amount of 
aldehyde, an oxide of alcohol, which, so far as known, 
is rarely or never present in any wine except when it is 
about to turn into vinegar. On the other hand, we 
are bound in fairness to mention that a very distin- 
guished chemist, Dr. Williamson, has recently referred 
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to the presence of aldehyde in these wines as a positive 
merit. Personally, we must disagree with this verdict, 
on the double ground that the flavor of aldehyde is, we 
think, extremely disagreeable, and that this substance 
is more hkely, from what we know, to be injurious than 
useful as a physiological agent. 

"Without pretending to give a final judgment, or one 
intended to be universally applicable to Greek wines, 
we may certainly say, that supposing the analyses 
given in Dr. Dupre's tables to represent at all fairly 
the average composition of these wines, it would ap- 
pear that, as a class, they are rich in promise rather 
than in performance, as yet achieved ; since the con- 
currence of the several peculiarities which have now 
been named points with much force to the conclusion 
that, from some reason, the capacity for keeping sound 
in bottle is defective. On the other hand, we must 
say that from a recent careful tasting of a number of 
these wines, we have recognized unmistakable natural 
vinous quality of a lugh order in several which are 
quoted at moderate pnces, and we are inclined to be- 
hove that, as medicinal agents, they will be found very 
valuable. "We also rather believe that the defects in 
keeping power which seem to be indicated by the 
peculiarities above mentioned depend solely on imper- 
fections in the present mode of manufacture, and we 
venture to doubt whether Dr. Dupre's anticipation that 
the chmate of Greece will not admit of the perfectioQ 
of wine-making is just. It would be a thousand pities 
if a country so rich in capacity for the production of 
full-bodied and rich-flavored natural wines, with an 
alcoholic strength conveniently intermediate between 
the wines of France and Germany and the fortified 
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liquors of Spain and Portugal, should prove unable to 
bring its products into the European markets in a state 
of perfect soundness. At any rate, there is no reason 
to believe that the experiment has been fairly tried as 
yet, and we may all hope that the same energy which 
has done so much to introduce Greek wines to general 
notice, will be successful in perfecting their prepara- 
tion. 

We turn now to the ethereal constituents of the 
fortified wines, taking port, sherry, madeira, and mar- 
sala as sufficient examples for practical pui-poses. "We 
at once notice the fact that these wines, as a rule, only 
very slowly develop any considerable quantity of vola- 
tile ethers. From the quantity of alcohol and of acids 
present in the wine from the first, one would suppose 
that a large quantity both of fixed and volatile ethers 
must be formed, but, as a matter of fact, one finds in a 
port two years in bottle (price 32s.) only 0430 per 
thousand total ethers as against 0-415 per thousand in 
a thin 12^. claret of the same age ; and, on the other 
hand, the claret has altogether the advantage as regards 
volatile ethers, which it contains in the proportion of 
0-235 to 0-180 fixed, while the port has 0-302 fixed and 
only 0-128 volatile per thousand. 

The dosing with alcohol which port undergoes, not 
merely arrests the primary fermentation processes, but 
delays indefinitely the vitally important processes of 
etherification. Even so old and, in many respects, 
splendid a wine as the port of 1851 does not contain 
quite so much volatile as fixed ether, though the total 
amount of ethers is high. The wine of 1842, on tlie 
other hand, pelds a very high total percentage of 
ethers, of which a rather larger part is volatile than 
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fixed. Tliis is a magnificent wine as regards every 
item of its composition, and wliere it has been judi- 
ciously kept is still in first-rate order. The alcoholic 
strength is only 18 per cent., and there are but 130 
grains of sugar to the bottle ; the wine also still con- 
tains a high proportion of tartrates, as is evident from 
the ash. The wine of 1851 is yet more moderate in 
alcoholic strength (15 per cent.), contains also a high 
proportion of tartrates, but has the advantage, or dis- 
advantage, according as we take it, of containing more 
sugar, viz., 235 grains to the bottle ; quite enough to 
make this delicious drink a gout-provoker for predis- 
posed persons ; indeed, even the '42 wine will some- 
times act in that way. 

One has been accustomed, of late years, to hear 
port wine abused with indiscriminate vehemence, and 
there can be little doubt that in its young and rough 
state it is a barbarous drink, however much its most 
objectionable features may be disguised by the presence 
of sugar and spirit. Put aside the question of expense, 
however, and it is simply dishonest to deny that port 
wine can be procured which represents nearly all the 
elements of a tine wine at their best ; and for certain 
S]3ecial purposes to be named presently it is as singu- 
larly useful, as it is undoubtedly agreeable to a refined 
palate. 

Marsala, which is easily and cheaply procured in 
sound condition, is a really fine wine in many ways. 
A very old wine of this sort was found to contain a 
high total percentage of ethers, of which, however, the 
fixed were still in excess of the volatile. Marsala is 
free from the defects of " plastered wines. 

The case of sherry is singular among fortified wines, 
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and affords a good instance of tlie way in wliich a 
popular cry confounds things which are utterly distinct 
in one condemnation. At the present moment there 
are hundreds of persons who imagine that all sherry is, 
from first to last, a coarse sophisticated drink, of the 
same genei*al chnracter and strength as port, and like it 
to be utterly repudiated by reformers in wine. Doubt- 
less sherry has the fault of being universally fortified ; 
and it is already mischievously affected by the " plas- 
tering " already mentioned. But on the other hand, it 
is remarkable that in sherries, from an early period, a 
high proportion of volatile ethers is developed ; and an 
expensive bottled sherry of the 1857 vintage mentioned 
in Dupre's tables presents about the highest develop- 
ment of this quality which it is possible to find in any 
wine. There is no reason, then, that even a young 
sherry (two years in bottle), if genuine, should not 
present the most important characteristics of a well- 
made wine ; while, as regards the older specimens, 
analysis fully confirms the opinion which, personally, 
we have long entertained — that of all the strong wines 
there is none to compare, either in generous character, 
or in delicacy of flavor, with a really fine, old bottled 
sherry. We shall revert to this point when we speak 
of the employment of the stronger wines in the treat- 
ment of disease ; at present we must introduce some 
remarks on the special dietetic uses to which the more 
potent wines are particularly adapted. 

And first, as regards the infancy of delicate children. 
Of all the subjects on which conventional morality has 
talked pernicious nonsense, there is none upon which, 
in a small way, it has done more decided mischief. 
The worthy teetotallers have easily enlisted the sympa- 
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thies of persons whose experience of the management 
of children was limited, when they have declaimed 
against the practice of " rearing drunkards from the 
cradle," &c. &c. ; and it is, of course, quite possible to 
do even so dreadful a thing as this. But the judicious 
use of wine as a part of the diet even of quite young 
children (of course always under medical sanction) is 
entirely free from such dangers, and, on the other hand, 
may do positive good of a visible kind. 

The cases in which it is useful (we are now talking 
of children not absolutely diseased) are, (1) those 
where a tendency to wasting is very marked ; i. e. 
M'here children are very apt, without positively seeming 
ill, to run down suddenly in flesh, with or without si- 
multaneous failure of appetite ; and (2) those where 
trifling catarrhal affections are very easily caught, and 
very slowly shaken off. We are firmly convinced that 
multitudes of such children have been allowed to slide 
into confirmed ill-health, and then into organic disease, 
who would have done perfectly well had such symptoms 
as the above been attended to by the administration of 
wine. Now the right way to deal with children about 
wine is precisely the reverse of tlie plan which is ap- 
propriate for adults. The latter should be advised to 
take wine only with their meals, and the problem, 
therefore, is to find for them a light, natural wine which 
may safely be used as a beverage. "With children, on 
the contrary, it is much better to give wine at separate 
hom-s, as if it were strictly a medicine ; and the potent 
wines, disguised and made somewhat disagreeable by 
the addition of bitters, are much the best ; for example, 
a teaspoonful of sherry or port made up to a table- 
spoonful with strong infusion of gentian, which might 
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be given three times a day to a child of three or four 
years old ; or even double this quantity may sometimes 
be advantageously given. 

But the point which we wish to dwell on more par- 
ticularly here, is the superiority of sherries to all except 
the most rechereM kinds of port for this purpose. The 
improvement of appetite and nutrition, which is some- 
times marvelous in young children who have been put 
on an allowance of wine, is never observed in so strik- 
ing a degree as after the administration of wine con- 
taining a high proportion of volatile ethers. Even a 
common 30s. sherry, such as any respectable wine mer- 
chant will supply, is more highly gifted in this particu- 
lar respect than any port which is within the reach 
of ordinary purchasers. It is therefore a point of much 
consequence that in prescribing wine as supplementary 
food for children whose parents are not wealthy we 
should recommend sherry rather than port. Sherry is 
also markedly superior to marsala for tliis purpose. 

Used under the precautions above given, not merely 
is there no danger of wine corrupting children's tastes, 
but the services it renders to health are more important 
than those of any medicine with which we are ac- 
quainted ; indeed, it is just in the cases where medi- 
cines would disorder the stomach and aggravate the 
child's malaise that wine plays the most remarkable 
dietetic role. 

As a dietetic aid in the debility of old age the more 
potent wines are even more remarkably useful than in 
infancy and childhood. More particularly in the con- 
dition of sleeplessness, attended often with slow and 
inefficient digestion, and a tendency to stomach cramps, 
a generous and potent wine is often of great value. It 
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is not desirable for swch persons to include a large 
allowance of Huid in tlieir daily diet, and their alcohol 
may well be taken in the more concentrated forms. 
Moreover the fine volatile ethers which develop in well- 
kept, old bottled port and sherry have an extraordinary 
influence in heightening the stimulant and tonic influ- 
ence of alcohol. But in this category sherry is to 
be reckoned as a much more convenient agent than 
port, because we are able to get the specific eflects 
of the volatile ethers at a much more reasonable 
price in the case of the former than of the latter 
wine. 

One very important effect of the highly etherized 
wines, which are at the same time of rather high alco- 
holic strength, is their power to produce tranquil and 
prolonged sleep in aged persons. Supposing that we 
allow an aged person eight ounces (four glasses) of 
sound sherry for total daily alcoholic allowance, then 
we shall affbrd him the maximum of comfort by order- 
ing that half this quantity shall be taken, with some 
light food, at his supper hour. Considering how simple 
a prescription this is, it is surprising how often its value 
, is ignored by medical men, though the popular custom 
of a " night-cap " of toddy for old people, even when 
they have been little accustomed to alcohol in their 
younger days, shows the existence of a need for some 
agent of this kind. Plain alcohol is, however, a mucli 
less efficient hypnotic, unless taken in objectionable 
quantities, than the highly etherized wines ; and no 
spirit, except the finest and most expensive old cognac 
or rum, approaches good sherry in this kind of value. 
In all probability it is precisely the ethereal constituents 
of such old bottled spirits which give them their hyp- 
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notic and calmatiA^e power over the nervous systems of 
the aged. 

We here conclude what we had to say about the 
dietetic use of wines by healthy persons. It was never 
our intention to dwell in detail upon the merits and 
demerits of individual wines, except as they fall into 
main groups which ilhistrate leading dietetic rules. It 
was our object to lay down certain great principles 
which ought to govern the selection of wines for daily 
use, and especially to show how wine might be made 
the wholesome beverage of ordinary life, rather than a 
dangerously seductive luxury, leading easily to mis- 
chievous excess. We have purposely abstained from 
dwelhng upon such wines as fall merely within the cat- 
egory of luxuries for occasional indulgence ; but some 
of them, which are either too expensive, or in other 
ways objectionable for daily consumption, will find an 
important place in the remarks which we shall have to 
make hereafter, on the use of wines in disease. For 
the present we may be content with the following sum- 
mary of the points we desire to insist upon : — 

1. Wines for daily use by healthy adults should not, 
on the average, contain more than 10 per cent, absolute 
alcohol ; 8 or 9 per cent, is better. 

2. If wine be used as the daily drink, it is best, as 
far as may be, to use only one kind at a time, and no 
other form of alcoholic Hquid. 

3. Sound, natural wines are to be obtained at the 
best economic advantage from the Bordeaux district ; 
the red wines are to be preferred. 

4. Rhine wines (white) are equally excellent, but 
more expensive. 

5. Hungarian wines are also, in many instances, ex- 
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cellent, but are at present too dear for daily use except 
by the rich. They are also unequal in quality, owing 
to defects of manufacture. 

6. Greek wines labor under the same defects; the 
latter, especially, in an aggravated degree. 

7. The fortified wines, as a class, develop no proper 
vinous qualities till they have been some years in bottle. 
Sherry, however, is greatly superior to the other wines 
of this class, in the rapidity with which it develops the 
volatile ethers. 

8. Fortified wines in small quantities, especially 
sherry, for the reason just named, are the appropriate 
stimuli of certain kinds of infantile and youthful 
debility, and of the enfeebled nervous system of old 
persons. 



ON THE USE OF WINES IN DISEASE. 



PART II. 
ON WINES IN DISEASE. 



§ I. — Wines in Acute Diseases. 

The questions which we have to discuss, in consider- 
ing the uses of wines in disease, are much more numer- 
ous and difficult than those which we dealt with in 
speaking of wine as a beverage in health ; and if we 
expend comparatively fewer words in discussing them, 
this will arise from the fact that our knowledge is here 
very much less extensive and accurate, so that we can 
but present an imperfect outline of the subject. We 
believe, however, that some important principles, which 
have never as yet been expressly laid down, may be 
gathered from a systematic study and arrangement of 
the facts already known to practical physicians. 

We propose at the present time to deal with what 
is by far the most important portion of the therapeutics 
of wines ; the use, namely, of these liquors in acute 
diseases. A few preliminary words are necessary, in 
order to define the class of maladies which we include 
under this title. 

Acute diseases, as we understand the word, are affec- 
tions in which danger to life, or notable damage to tis- 
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sue, is rapidly pi-oduced ; or in wliicli, at any rate, 
marked and cliaracteristic trains of symptoms are quick- 
ly set np. They arc divisible into two chief groups, as 
regards their relation to alcoholic treatment, viz. the 
febrile and the non-febrile. 

I. — The febrile acute diseases include the exanthem- 
ata and the other epidemic fevers, and also the acute 
inflammations, whether primary or supervening on in- 
jury or surgical operation, or complicating a previously 
existing disease. 

In commencing the discussion of the use of wines in 
febrile acute disease, it is necessary to say a few prelim- 
inary words as to the circumstances which induce us to 
prescribe alcohol at all in such maladies. Not to occu- 
py space "with unnecessary detail, we may say broadly 
that the combination of high temperature, especially 
when persistent, with delirium or other evidences of 
nervous prostration, great rapidity with a high degree 
of dicrotism of the pulse, and especially a tendency of 
the latter to become unrhythmical in such a manner as 
to show rapid and irregular changes in the/orce of the 
heart-heats — all these strongly indicate the use of alco- 
hol, and when they manifestly diminish under the in- 
fluence of our first experimental doses we are confirmed 
in our opinion. Again, there is a class of inflammatory 
affections, chiefly represented by pneumonia and. bron- 
chitis of the aged, in which all tbe other symptoms above 
mentioned may be present without the high tempera- 
ture, in which also alcohol is strongly indicated. The 
safest guide beyond comparison to the use of alcohol in 
all acute diseases is the condition of the pulse : tlie 
existence of marked dicrotism with great rapidity, espe- 
cially when combined with any irregularity, is a far 
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truer indication than any consideration derived from the 
stage at which the ilhiess has arrived. 

With regard to most of the acute febrile diseases, it 
may be said that alcohohc liquids are to be prescribed 
primarily, if not only, for the sake of the alcohol which 
they contain ; the only other points of consequence be- 
ing that the other ingredients of the liquor shall be 
harmless to digestion. For the most part, then, we 
shall simplify matters by ordering plain spirit properly 
dihited with water in these cases ; and the use of wines 
is unnecessary. This is especially the case where the 
febrile temperature runs high persistently during several 
days ; and, generally speaking, in the early stages of 
severe pyrexia which is to last for some time. 

The distinctive uses of wine in acute febrile disease 
are of a different order, and may be divided under two 
heads. The ethereal constituents of wine have a special 
value in the later stages of severe febrile disease with 
great exhaustion of the heart, especially when combined 
with sleeplessness. On the other hand, a low alcoholic 
strength of wine, together with "the presence of carbonic 
acid, as in the finer effervescing wines, is particularly 
useful in cases where the violence of the fever, the 
nervous prostration, and the derangement of digestion 
are out of proportion to the gravity of the case as 
regards danger to life and continuous destruction of 
tissue. 

(1.) A most important and too little recognized dis- 
tinctive indication for the highly ethereal wines is to be 
found in the condition of cerebral and cardiac exhaus- 
tion which is so well seen, for instance, in the third and 
fourth weeks of a severe case of typhoid fever. Here 
the chief danger unquestionably arises from the weak- 
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ness both of the nervous and muscular forces of the 
heart. The special combustive processes have for the 
most part spent their force ; the danger is from the fail- 
ure of the heart. Under these circumstances we shall, 
I beheve, do best by throwing aside brandy, unless we 
can procure the most recherche kinds, which are rich in 
ethers, and betake ourselves to the use of the finest old 
port or sherry, or to some of the more excellent quali- 
ties of Ehenish or Hungarian wines. From six to 
twelve ounces per diem of fine old sherry, or from 
eighteen to twenty-four ounces of the Hungarian wine 
known as dry Kuster, given in divided doses at intervals 
of half-an-lrour, afibrds the ideal stimulant required un- 
der the circumstances ; it is surprising how rapidly this 
treatment at the same time restores strength and regu- 
larity to the heart's action, and calms the nervous sys- 
tem, so as to allow of sweet and restorative sleep. It 
is useless here to think about cost ; the very finest wine 
that can be procured for money is just that which will 
procure the effect we desire with the least possible de- 
lay. The physicians of the Westminster Hospital have 
had abundant opportunities of observing the effects in 
such circumstances of a very splendid old sherry, of 
which the late Duke of Northumberland presented a 
large quantity to the hospital ; and for our own part we 
are convinced that the influence of such a liquor is 
something entirely distinct from that of its mere alco- 
hol. 

Another instance of acute disease in which profound 
exhaustion threatens a disastrous failure of the heart, is 
that form of insanity known as acute delirium. "We 
can hardly express too strongly our sense of the superi- 
ority of highly etherized wines to merely potent alco- 
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holic liquids in these cases. We have been informed 
by alienist physicians, whose larger experience only 
confirms our ownj that the calming and reviving influ- 
ence of such wines as we have just referred to is of 
inestimable value. In such cases there is commonly no 
very great elevation of temperature; but every one 
who has seen much of this terrible form of disease must 
be aware with what alarming rapidity the nervous sys- 
tem and the heart succumb. It is by no means always 
necessary to give large quantities of the stimulant. 
Sometimes a very few glasses will suffice to restore the 
patient to a condition in which he becomes willing to 
take those supplies of food which are of the first im- 
portance for his safety ; and, above all, the efficacy of 
this treatment in inducing sleep is of the utmost conse- 
quence to the patient. In short, though alcohol as such 
seems to have little influence over the progress of these 
cases, it is quite difierent with the efiect of wines of the 
highly etherized class. It is not asserted for a moment 
that their efiect is specific ; like everything else, they 
will often fail to do good ; but it may safely be said that, 
with the exception of food, chloral, and occasionally of 
bromide of potassium, nothing ofiers so good a prospect 
of success. 

The general result to which the best observation we 
have been enabled to give to this subject during a good 
many years of special study has led us, is as follows : — 
We believe that the administration of potent alcoholic 
liquids is especially appropriate to the period of severe 
and persistent febrile disturbance— in fact, to the early, 
or at any rate, middle period of acute febrile disease ; 
and that if this treatment be judiciously adopted, the 
ultimate stage of cardiac exhaustion is often mitigated 
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or entirely prevented. But if once tliis stage of ex- 
haustion be reached, we beheve that the largest doses 
of alcohol as such will be unable to restore the flagging 
power of the heart ; whereas a wine of comparatively 
feeble alcoholic strength, but rich in volatile ethers, 
will often prove marvelously efScacious in sustaining 
the nervous power of the heart till its enfeebled muscu- 
lar tissue shall have had time to repair itself. 

(2.) There is a very different set of circumstances in 
which febrile symptoms may call for the administration 
of wine ; viz, the catarrhal inflammations, the ephe- 
meral form of catarrhal fever, and the true contagious 
influenza : in all these, wine is not unfrequently useful, 
but we are convinced that the weak effervescing kinds 
are the really valuable form, while the more strongly 
alcoholized varieties as often do harm as good. 

To take first the case of catarrhal inflammations ; it 
is possible, we believe, to establish an ascending scale 
of suitability for wine treatment. Catarrhal inflamma- 
tions of the stomach rarely either call for, or tolerate, 
alcohol in any shape : but occasionally when they occur 
as part of a general catarrhal affection which involves 
a considerable amount of prostration, a moderate quan- 
tity of sparkling wine may be given with advantage. 

Somewhat more frequently is this kind of wine use- 
ful in the catarrhal diarrhoea — the acute intestinal ca- 
tarrh — of summer and autumn. In the majority of 
such cases no alcohol is required ; the patient needs 
only to limit himself for a short time to a system of 
eating very small quantities of food (not necessarily 
mere slops) at short intervals, and preserving rigidly 
the recumbent posture. If any irritating food requires 
removal from the bowels, a mild rhubarb purge will 
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be useful ; and if any further medication by drugs be 
found necessary, opium, with or without mineral acids, 
will commonly do best. But if the diaiThoea obstinate- 
ly continues for several days, as is especially apt to 
occur when the patient cannot keep the recumbent pos- 
ture, but must move about more or less, then the great- 
est benefit will often result from putting him upon a 
ration of ten or twelve ounces of champagne daily, dis- 
continuing all medicines. If the patient can afford it, 
some good tm-tle-soup is an excellent addition to this 
fare. 

Still more marked is the good effect of light effer- 
vescing wine in that form of epidemic catarrh Avhich is 
accompanied with low inflammation and ulceration of 
the throat, and which is apt to assume an epidemic form. 
The patient cannot bear to swallow soKd food : yet he 
often gets low and depressed under even the most con- 
tinuous feeding with milk, beef-tea, &c. ; while on the 
other hand strong wine or brandy frequently proves 
heating, and increases his discomfort. Here champagne 
to the extent of a pint bottle per diem often most ma- 
terially assists recovery, and, what is scarcely less im- 
portant, it greatly reheves the sense of depression and 
misery. 

There is a form of ephemeral catarrhal fever, which 
may attack any one, but to which certain individuals 
are" especially liable ; it may be induced, apparently, 
by almost anything which greatly depresses the nervous 
system, but its access is commonly precipitated by a chill, 
though the latter may be very slight. In such persons 
the attack is often attended for a day, or for two or 
three days, with such a considerable febrile heat as to 
alarm the bystanders, and to suggest the idea that ono 
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of the more serious fevers or inflammations is about to 
declare itself. The writer has had considerable experi- 
ence of the treatment of this affection, and can assert, 
with much confidence, that it may be very effectively 
dealt with by a treatment consisting simply of, {a) per- 
fect rest in bed, (5) a diet exclusively of milk, which 
may be drunk ad Uhitum, and (c) an allowance of a 
pint of light champagne in the twenty-four hours ; and 
this is the plan we would generally recommend. A 
single dose of opium at the very outset of the symp- 
toms may sometimes arrest the attack .altogether ; but 
if this fails it is best to dispense with medicine alto- 
gether, and simply follow the above directions. 

Not less effective is this kind of treatment in many 
cases of true contagious influenza ; but where the dis- 
ease is very severe, and threatening to life from acute 
chest complications, it may be necessary to feed gener- 
ously with soup, and to allow eggs and brandy freely. 

We desire to call attention to what seems a very im- 
portant distinction between the kind of pyrexia which 
distinguishes the severe contagious fevers and the severe 
tissue-inflammations, and that which attends a large 
number of catarrhal affections. We believe that, 
whereas in the former group of cases the elevated axil- 
lary temperature, the flushed face, and sensibly burning 
skin are a true index of greatly heightened combustion- 
processes within the body, in the latter they are com- 
monly in great part due to an altered iemperature dis- 
tribution, owing to more or less generalized jparal/ytic 
dilatation of tTie peripheral arterioles and capillaries. 
If this be true, it has a most important bearing on the 
question of the administration of alcohol. Large 
amounts of the potent alcoholic liquids are, we believe, 
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only required in those cases where there is evidently an 
amount and kind of pyrexia which can only be due to 
greatly increased processes of tissue-waste, or enormous 
cell-formation, or both. We do not mean to say that 
even here we would counsel any routine employment 
of alcohohzation : here as elsewhere, we would make 
the quality of the pulse, and its behavior under experi- 
mental doses, and, above all, the appearance or non- 
appearance of unchanged alcohol in the urine, the true 
guide to practice. But in the catarrhal fevers and in- 
flanunations, where we believe that the apparent eleva- 
tion of temperature is so often deceptive, we recommend 
the use of alcohol, where it needs to be used at all, 
only in such small quantities and such a diluted form 
as to act mainly as a modifier of sensation and brain- 
function, relieving the tendency to cerebral stupor, and 
the painful aching of limbs, &c., which are so common ; 
and for this purpose the efiervescing form is especially 
adapted. 

It is quite otherwise, again, in the true tissue inflam- 
mations, which tend to the formation of lymph and of 
pus within the substance of organs. Here, also, there 
is no routine principle for or against the use of alcohohc 
liquids ; each case must stand upon its individuality : 
but the cases that do call for these liquids demand them, 
we believe, for the sake of their alcohol ; and conse- 
quently there is no advantage in the use of wine over 
that of spirits, but rather the reverse, at any rate in the 
acute stages. According to the most recent informa- 
tion we must at least provisionally believe that alcohol 
subserves a double purpose in acute inflammations — {a) 
that it tends to check excessive combustion of tissues, 
and (h) that (as Binz shows) it checks the migration of 
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blood-corpuscles through the vascular walls. It is only 
in the later and exhaustive stages of inflammations, 
especially of such as tell heavily upon the heart, that 
we find an indication for the highly ethereal wanes : 
we may especially mention rheumatic pericarditis in 
this category. We shall not easily forget the remark- 
able effects which we saw in one particular case of this 
kind fi'om the administration of a fine old Rhenish 
wine, highly charged with ether, and of magnificent 
odor ; the feeble rapidly -flickering heart came back to 
a comparatively strong and steady beat, and the irrita- 
bihty of intense nervous prostration was wonderfully 
calmed. It is needless to say that for such a purpose 
as this, no crude or unduly acetous wine can be tolerated ; 
it would be the worst economy not to give the best that 
money can procure. 

We must add here, a few words that should have 
been said above, I'especting the administration of cham- 
pagne in the catarrhal fevers and inflammations. The 
wine itself should be chosen with great care : it should 
have not above 6 or Y per cent, of absolute alcohol, and 
at the same time be veiy dry ; the presence of any con- 
siderable amount of sugar makes champagne quite unfit 
for the stomach of a fevered patient. One pint bottle 
will contain about 6 drachms of absolute alcohol in such 
a wine as we are now recommending. We recommend 
that not more than half a champagne-glassful be given 
at once ; but if the patient likes to fill up the glass with 
seltzer-water, and sip it more slowly, he can do so. It 
is a decided mistake to over-ice the champagne, but it 
should be moderately iced in summer weather. In 
temperate weather it should not be iced at aU, but sim- 
ply kept in a cool place, in water. 
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II. We come now to the subject of wine-treatment 
in the non-febrile acute affections. In this group we 
inchide (1) the occurrence, from any cause, of hsemoi- 
rhage to such an extent as to constitute of itself a rapid 
danger 'to life ; (2) the acute neuroses ; (3) the condi- 
tion of shock-collapse, whether from extreme emotion, 
from violence, or from sevei'e surgical proceedings. 
•'' (1.) Before we discuss the relations of wine to indi- 
vidual varieties of haemorrhage, let us try to lay down 
certain broad principles as to the indications and cen- 
tra-indications of alcohoHc Hquids generally, in cases of 
dangerous bleeding. ISTow there are two objects with 
which we may give alcohol in dangerous haemorrhage ; 
either we ma}'^ desire to stimulate a heart which is in 
danger of stopping from syncope induced by excessive 
anaemiation of the nervous centres, or we may hope to 
produce contraction of the relaxed peripheral vessels, 
and thus directly assist the efforts of nature to arrest 
the bleeding. And there are likewise two correspond- 
ing dangers in the use of wine ; for on the one hand, we 
may over-irritate the heart and cause such an increase 
of the force and rapidity of the circulation as may in- 
crease or renew a bleeding which tended to spontane- 
ous arrest, or on the other, we may overshoot the in- 
tended effect upon the peripheral vessels, and induce 
paralytic dilatation instead of contraction of the latter. 
To take first the case of threatened syncope, it may be 
at once admitted that a certain amount of severity of 
this symptom forms a positive indication for alcohol 
which overrides every theoretic objection, because the 
danger is not merely that of suddenly fatal heart-stop- 
page, but also of a more gi-adual and more deadly arrest 
of the cardiac pulsations by the formation of coagula 
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within the pulmonary artery — a peril which reaches ita 
maximum in subjects whose blood, from any cause, is 
hyper-fibrinous. Putting aside the case of great syn- 
copal tendency, however, it may be said that on the 
whole the balance is heavily against the use of alcoholic 
stimulation in acute haemorrhages generally. And 
further it may be laid down as a general principle, that 
the danger from exciting too violent cardiac action is 
greatest in cases where the haemorrhage either comes 
from organs — Kke the lungs — which are anatomically 
near to the pulsating centre, or from a large artery in 
any part of the body, especially if there be reason to 
think that the vessel is diseased. There remains, how- 
ever, a not inconsiderable class of cases in which the 
tendency to haemorrhage is mainly due to, or its dan- 
gerous continuance is mainly kept up by a relaxed and 
atonic condition of the smaller arteries and the capil- 
laries ; a condition which is perhaps most frequent and 
most prominent in the menorrhagic discharges of women 
of lax fibre, and in the intestinal haemorrhages of ty- 
phoid patients of a similar constitutional type. 

In cansidering the special uses of wines in acute 
haemorrhage, we must keep in mind the distinction 
between (a) effects intended to be produced on the 
heart, and {h) effects intended to be exerted on the 
peripheral vessels. 

(a) In regard to the heart, there are two kinds of 
indications which may decide us in the first instance to 
give alcohol, and then to select certain wines as the 
appropriate form. 

In the first kind there is so large a loss of blood, 
either absolutely or relatively to what the patient can 
afford to lose, that the nervous centres are drained of 
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"blood and force to a degree that immediately threatens 
life. Here, though wines may be useful, it is chiefly 
on account of their alcohol, and then only the more 
potent kinds, in large doses, which can avail to meet 
the danger. We need hardly mention the case of 
enormous post-partum hjemorrhage, which is sofamihar ; 
there is scarcely a practitioner who has not once or 
twice in his life seen, with amazement, women of tem- 
perate habits swallow as much as half-a-pint or a pint 
of brandy, or a whole bottle of port under such circum- 
stances, without the least intoxication, and with the 
sole result of a resurrection from almost absolute death. 
It is difficult to explain these remarkable effects on any 
other theory than that of an enormously rapid oxida- 
tion of the alcohol, and consequent development of 
nervous and muscular force available for the desperate 
needs of the organism. 

A second variety of quasi-syncopal cases is, we be- 
lieve, essentially different in its indications, as it cer- 
taimy is in many outward features. Every one has 
seen and recognized the above mentioned cases of ex- 
treme and sudden ansemiation, with dead greyness of 
the face, faint indigo coloration of the lips, restless jac- 
titation of the limbs, and slow, flickering pulse collaps- 
ing at the hghtest finger-touch. There are fewer, per- 
haps, who have adequately recognized another group 
of hsemorrhagic cases, in which the heart is also deeply 
involved, but in another manner. In these patients, of 
whom much the greater number are women, both pulse 
and countenance might readily deceive a careless ob- 
server as to the source of mischief, for the complexion 
is not steadily pale, but changes from red to white, or 
even, in some cases, scarcely suggests the idea of pal- 
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lor at all. The peculiarity of the case is, however, best 
marked by the state of the pulse, which is very rapid, 
and apparently still of considerable volume. It has oc- 
curred to ourselves to hear such a pulse described as 
" bounding ; " but strict attention (even without the 
use of the sphygmograph) will detect that the beats are 
more or less unrhythmical, and that the artery is easily 
compressible. Now the tendency of these cases, we 
venture to believe, is very different fi'om that of the 
last-mentioned kind ; and the danger is not so much 
of positive arrest of the heart's action, as of serious oc- 
currences on the side of the nervous system. 

Instead of the generally diffused exhaustion of the 
nervous centres which is indicated, in the more ordi- 
nary cases of acute haemorrhage, by simultaneous dis- 
turbance of consciousness {without insensibility), and a 
tendency to general "jactitation" (slight clonic convul- 
sions), there is here a tendency to convulsions of an 
epileptoid character, sometimes so like true epilepsy as 
to be undistinguishable from it. Before we discuss the 
pathology of these cases, which is a doubtful matter, 
we will say, with more confidence, what is their appro- 
priate treatment ; for upon this point there are con- 
siderable grounds for forming a distinct opinion. We 
believe that any large doses of alcohol, especially in 
the more concentrated forms, are likely to be produc- 
tive of nothing but mischief. TJnhke the case of true 
epilepsy, where a stiff glass of spirit and water (though 
a most unadvisable remedy) has nevertheless indubi- 
table power to stop or modify an impending fit, these 
semi-hysterical cases are seriously complicated by nar- 
cotic inebriation, and in every way made worse, by the 
adoption of any such treatment. It is quite otherwise, 
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however, with the effect of such a stimnLant as a glass 
of light champagne ; the reviving effect of this upon 
the nervous system, at once exerts a remarkable steady- 
ing influence on the circulation, calming and at the same 
time fortifying the heart's action. It must be under- 
stood that we do not recommend this treatment for 
hysterical states, with rapid and irregular pulse, which 
are not dependent on haemorrhage ; the cases are es- 
sentially different. 

What is the real pathological import, then, of the 
cases we have just been considering ? We can make 
no more than a strong guess, and it is this : that the 
patients whom we have now described are for some 
reasons — probably of inherent constitution — more liable 
than others to break-down of the functions of the me- 
dulla oblongata, and that the phenomena observed are 
in fact the result of the influence of haemorrhage upon 
the vagus and vaso-motorial centres which the medulla 
contains, the rest of the nervous centres remaining com- 
paratively unaffected. It is but a speculation, certainly, 
but at present we can suggest no other explanation of 
the facts ; and on the other hand, the effect of a slight 
but rapidly- acting stimulant like champagne upon the 
vagus and vaso-motor centres might well be expected 
to exercise the calmative and regulating influence on 
the circulation wliich it appears actually to produce ; 
and at the same time to avert the tendency to epilep- 
toid convulsion. 

(5) In what regards the possibility of producing a 
beneficial increase of tone in the peripheral vessels, by 
means of the use of wine, and so helping the natural 
arrest of passive haemorrhage, we are able to say but 
little in the way of exact indications. It is doubtful, 
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even, whether the peculiar ingredients of wine offer any- 
additional advantage, in this respect, over merely alco- 
holic liquids. The most remarkable instances of this 
kind are shown in the occasional effect of stimulants in 
checking monorrhagia which is not dependent on posi- 
tive organic disease, but rather on want of tone of the 
uterine vessels, and it is well to note a broad and de- 
cided distinction between the proper method of ad- 
ministering stimulants in these cases, and that which 
obtains in the case, which might at first sight seem 
analogous, of post-partum haemorrhage. The principal 
machinery of arresting bleeding in the latter case is 
contraction of the uterine walls, and very large quan- 
tities of alcohol may be useful, and even absolutely 
necessary, for this purpose. It is otherwise with the 
passive haemorrhage of the non-impregnated uterus ; 
here we apply the stimulus rather to the vessels them- 
selves ; and it behoves us to be careful that we do not 
overshoot the mark, and produce narcotic dilatation, 
instead of tonic contraction, of the arterioles and ca- 
pillaries ; nor is it common to find that large doses are 
of any advantage — on the contrary, they usually do 
harm. In such cases the remedy should be used in a 
careful and tentative manner, and the sphygmograph 
might be advantageously employed to test its effects 
upon arterial tone. If the signs of increased tension 
coincide with diminution of the hsemorrhagic tendency 
we have the happiest evidence that the alcohol is doing 
good. It is advisable, in such cases, to employ the 
more potent wines, in small doses (half an ounce), five 
or six times a day. 

(2.) The acute neuroses frequently call for the ad- 
ministration of alcohol, and in a good many cases wine 
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is preferable to any other form. Of these the most 
conspicuous example is nnquestionably afforded by 
se^^ere infantile convulsions. It is needless to say that 
in the majority of such affections some source of peri- 
pheral irritation forms an important factor in the 
malady, and that the removal of this, when possible, 
above all things demands our attention. Sometimes, 
indeed, the mere removal of the irritation at once sub- 
dues the convulsions ; this is most frequently seen where 
gastric or intestinal irritation is present. But we must 
remember two things : first, that convulsion does not 
follow peripheral irritations, unless these are very severe, 
except in subjects whose nervous system is in a state 
of morbid irritable debility; and secondly, that the 
continuance of convulsion may produce irreparable 
mischief before we can thoroughly remove the peri- 
pheral irritation. In the convulsions of dental irritation, 
for instance, we are now aware that such local remedies 
as gum-lancing are seldom of any avail, the real source 
of mischief being the compression of the trigeminal 
nerve-fibres by the tight packing of the growing teeth 
in the jaw. Under these circumstances our true re- 
source is in brain-stimulation ; and incomparably the 
most effective stimulant for the purpose is a tolerably 
potent wine which is also rich in volatile ethers. 'No 
medicine can effect half as much good as port or sherry 
of good age and keeping ; the latter is the more access- 
ible, and our own experience leads us to rely upon it 
with implicit confidence. For infants under one year, 
half teaspoonful doses should be prescribed every half 
hour till the symptoms begin to decline ; and it is sel- 
dom indeed that this result is not produced in a short 
time, if the treatment be steadily pushed. Still more 
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necessary is this kind of stimulation, when from im- 
proper feeding the infant has been practically starved, 
and the irritability of the nervous system thereby in- 
definitely heightened. 

Another case of acute neurosis in which the value 
of the potent and also highly etherized wines can hard- 
ly be overratedis the acute form of chorea which threatens 
life, and which in so many instances actually does prove 
fatal. Here there is very often a tolerance for large 
doses which is extraordinary, and so long as we keep 
below the line of narcotism, and administer the stimu- 
lant with regularity and watchfulness, there is no need 
for timidity as to quantity ; the danger is pressing, and 
a very large total daily allowance may be absolutely 
necessary. Unquestionably, however, a vigilant dis- 
crimination must be made between different patients, 
for whereas the naturally feeble and anaemic patients, 
especially when the attack has been precipitated by 
severe emotional shock, almost universally require the 
free use of wine, there is a smaller group in whom 
constitutional and nervous debility has a much smaller, 
and some functional irritation a much larger share ; 
and these are often more amenable to the influence of 
bromide of potassium than to that of wine. The occa- 
sionally severe chorea of pregnancy is an example of 
this class, and also the acute chorea sometimes produced 
by excessive masturbation. 

As regards tetanus, the question of alcohol treat- 
ment may be said to be in a transitional state. The 
free use of alcoholic stimulation might have been fairly 
said, ten years ago, to offer by far the best chance to 
the patient, and in fact many recoveries took place un- 
der this treatment. Certainly it was far better than 
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the unlimited use of opium, or of chloroform, which 
were much the commonest methods. At the j>resent 
moment, however, several new remedies are putting 
forward high claims to confidence in tetanus : of these 
Calabar bean, nicotine, and carara are supported by a 
mass of important testimony, and a certain amount of 
evidence exists in favor of chloral. Personally, we are 
inclined to beheve most strongly in nicotine, and next 
to this in Calabar bean, and at the present moment we 
should certainly try one or other of these, in preference 
to alcoholic stimulants. 

The case of delirium tremens may be mentioned here 
only to repeat the emphatic protest which we have al- 
ways made against the employment of alcohol at all, 
^1 except in rare instances of thoroughly broken-down old 

drinkers. We are not at all sure that even this quali- 
fication will not soon be rendered altogether unneces- 
sary. 

Yery acute neuralgia may sometimes appear to de- 
mand the use of alcohol ; and the power of alcoholic 
stimulants, especially of good sherry, to relieve such 
pain is an unquestionable fact. But there are the 
gravest moral objections to such an employment of al- 
cohol, and in fact the only case in which we should be 
• inclined to recommend its use is that of angina pectoris 
threatening life. Even here sulphuric ether or nitrite 
of amyl are far better remedies. If wines are used, 
they should be of the highly ethereal kinds. 

To conclude what we had to say on the use of wines 
in acute neuroses, let us insist for a moment on the dis- 
tinction between their case and that of the chronic 
neui-oses. Alcohol, whether as wine or in any other 
form, is employed in the former case to save Hfe, or for 
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some other grave emergency. In chronic nervous dis- 
eases this excuse does not exist ; and on the other hand, 
as we formerly attempted to show in another volume, 
the temptations to alcohohc abuse are exceptionally 
great. 

(3.) We have next to consider the state of nervous 
shock-collapse in relation to the use of wine : the con- 
dition in question may be caused either by violence, by 
some surgical operations, or by extreme emotion ; in 
either case its essential features are the same. The 
pulse is small and also soft, and is usually irregular in 
force or in rhythm, or both ; the skin is cold, the pupils, 
more frequently than not, dilated, and always markedly 
inactive. Consciousness may be variously affected, up 
to entire insensibihty, and down to a mere apathetic 
condition, with scarcely any loss of intelligence. We 
would draw attention to the fact that this state is de- 
cidedly different from another with which it is often 
confounded, and which is perhaps the most ordinary 
result of mental shock ; in the latter there is first of 
all a condition of distinct rigor, followed by palpitation, 
flushing of the face, violent and irregular pulse. The 
two conditions are not only physiologically but thera- 
peutically distinct ; and although the depression may 
seem equally in the last case as in the first, we must not 
allow ourselves to be deceived. In the case of true 
shock-collapse the great object must be to rouse the at- 
tention of the hrain, so to speak ; and for this purpose 
the strongest stimulants, in concentrated form, are the 
best. Brandy diluted with only an equal quantity of 
water is the most suitable remedy ; and if it cannot be 
swallowed it should be given in the shape of enema ; 
but even here it would be a great mistake to suppose 
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that enormous quantities of alcoliol would be beneficial. 
On the contrary, in common with the two otlier great 
members of the angesthetic group of narcotics — chloro- 
form and ether — alcohol in decidedly narcotic doses is 
singularly depressing in shock-collapse, though less so 
than either of the other two ; and we may here remark 
that there then is no such insensibility to its narcotic 
influence as in the depression produced by haemorrhage 
only. In shock-collapse it is best to give an ounce dose 
of half-and-half brandy and water every fifteen minutes, 
and a very few doses are all that are useful : the rest of 
the work must be done by such stimulants as surface- 
heat, friction, &c., and advantage must be taken of the 
earliest opportunity to administer food, if the patient 
be in a state of fast. 

It is quite otherwise with the state of shock-depres- 
sion that commences with a sudden rigor, followed by 
quasi-hysteric reaction. However alarming the depres- 
sion may seem, alcohol is not the best remedy. Sul- 
phuric ether given by the stomach if it can be borne, 
or in extreme cases injected into the rectum, is at once 
more effective, and greatly less objectionable than alco- 
hol ; it is at once a stimulant and a regulator of cardiac 
action, and in milder degree of the whole cerebro-spinal 
nervous system. Torty-mi ..mi doses may be given by 
the mouth (in 2 oz. of acacia mixture), or 60 minims 
may be injected per anum, suspended in 3 ounces of 
mucilage. Camphor, in 5-grain doses, is the next best 
remedy for this state. 
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§ //. — Wines in Chronic Diseases. 

The final section of our subject concerns tlie employ- 
ment of wines in chronic diseases — a theme so exten- 
sive that it is difiicult to select the points which may be 
most advantageously brought together within the com- 
pass of a paper of moderate length. The best division 
of the subject that suggests itself to our mind is the 
following: — 1. "Wine in debility, produced by failure 
of primary digestion. 2. Wine in defective conditions 
of the blood, such as anoemia, chlorosis, hydrseraia, &c., 
not yet complicated with tissue-change. 3. Wine in 
phthisis, and in the wasting diseases of childhood. 4. 
Wine in chronic nem^oses of the aged. 5. Wine in 
exhausting mucous discharges. 6. Wine in clironic 
suppuration. 

1. In a large number of persons debility is mainly 
caused by a failure of primary digestion ; the first 
starting-point may have been either of several occur- 
rences, but the main fact is that the patient does not 
digest, even if he still swallows, a sufficient quantity 
of nutriment ; very commonly, too, the evil reacts upon 
itself, and j)ersistent under-nutrition brings about a 
notable impairment of appetite, or even a positive dis- 
gust for all food. 

It must be understood that cases of the class we refer 
to are not always distinguished, in the first instance, 
by loss of appetite ; indeed, there are some patients 
who from first to last take a fair quantity of food, 
though they fail to make use of it in the organism. 
And on the other hand there are plenty of cases of 
failure of primary digestion, where anorexia is from 
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tlie first a conspicuous symptom, but in which the ad- 
ministration of alcohol in any shape would be a grave 
mistake. Among these we may, perhaps, include the 
majority of chronic catarrhal affections, but, of course, 
most especially that variety of gastric catarrh which 
has itself been provoked by alcoholic excess ; here no 
treatment will be anything but mischievous which does 
not include a complete abstinence from alcohol. On 
the other hand, the absence of well-marked catarrhal 
physical signs {e.g. in the appearance of the tongue) by 
no means certainly contradicts the notion of alcohol as 
perhaps the cause of dyspepsia : we occasionally see a 
drunkard with a perfectly clean tongue. 

Chronic gastric catarrh, arising as an apparently in- 
dependent affection, and not linked (as it often is) to 
chronic diseases of some other viscus, is probably al- 
ways caused by improper food or drink, or else by the 
same kind of exposure to weather, &c., which might 
produce an ordinary chronic nasal or bronchial catarrh. 
It is consequently but very rarely a fit subject for alco- 
holic treatment ; but if ever such treatment be found 
absolutely necessary from the general state of health, a 
very light efiervescing wine, free from sugar, or ex- 
tremely weak brandy and soda-water, is the only form 
which should be allowed. A single glass of strong 
wine or spirit may undo the work of months of treat- 
ment. 

There are, however, a considerable number of cases 
of dyspepsia, to which there is a tendency, at present, 
to give the title of catarrhal, simply on the ground that 
the dyspepsia and want of appetite are accompanied 
by a certain amount of apparent enlargement of the 
tongue, and exhaustion of its epithelium, with perhaps 
4 
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a few red points near the tip ; but in wliich tlie original 
cause of the mischief is, in trutli, nothing but nervous 
depression. For such cases as these a fixed moderate 
allowance of a generous wine is very helpful. "When 
we can distinctly make out from the history that the 
patient has not exposed himself to the efiects of im- 
proper food or drink (very often such people have been 
too abstemious in every way), or other ordinary causes 
of stomach catarrh, we may very properly employ a 
wine of good body and medium alcoholic strength. 
For an adult man, six to eight ounces per diem of a 
Beaune (Burgundy) of about 14 per cent, absolute 
alcohol, or four ounces for an adult female, will be very 
useful ; and for the same purpose we may recommend 
several of the stronger red Hungarian wines, and the 
Greek wine, known as red Kefesia. The chief requi- 
sites in wine, for this purpose, seem to be, {a) medium 
alcoholic strength, and (5) good original vinous flavor ; 
and it does not apj^ear requisite that the qualities of 
very old wine shoidd be present. A moderate amount 
of astrlngency perhaps may increase somewhat tlie good 
efiects of such wines upon the appetite ; but anything 
like a highly tannic wine will rather disgust, and may 
also cause troublesome constipation. 

While maintaining, however, that many such dys- 
peptic patients, with pseudo-irritaut symptoms, are 
really benefitted by wine, we must insist that the quan- 
tity be strictly restrained to the limits above mentioned, 
and also that it is very necessary to inquire whether 
the original depression did not arise mainly fr(*m neg- 
lect of ordinary food. Dr. Blandford has recently 
pointed out the great mischief that is often done to the 
nervous system by the bad custom of many hard-work- 
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ing mercliants to pass a long day from breakfast to 
late dinner without food ; and we may lay it down as 
very certain that the dyspepsia, which is a prominent 
feature in such cases, should be encountered, in the first 
place, rather by increased quantities of suitable food 
than by alcohol, 

2. The use of wines in conditions of blood which, 
whether in the form of simple anaemia, chlorosis, or 
general hydrsemia, indicate above all things a deficiency 
of the all-important red corpuscles, is by no means a 
simple matter. Practically we may clear the ground 
somewhat by laying down, as a fact, demonstrable from 
large and general empiric experience, that anaemia 
resulting from haemorrhage nearly always does require, 
and is immediately benefitted by the use of alcohol ; 
and that this is much best given in the form of full-fla- 
vored and potent wine. For such purposes, full-bodied 
port wine of moderate age, but retaining much of the 
lichness of its original flavor, .is decidedly the best 
agent ; and we may venture to administer it with con- 
siderable freedom {e.g. 12 to 16 oz., or 6 to 8 small port 
glasses, for an adult), on the condition that we never 
produce symptoms of narcosis. It will be found that 
these quantities are often well borne at first, but they 
must be rapidly and steadily reduced as the patient's 
condition improves, and as he becomes more sensitive 
to the action of alcohol. 

It is much more difficult to say whether, or how 
much, alcohol ought to be given in cases of anaemia 
which verge towards the chlorotic type. As a general 
rule, we strongly object to its use in this form of blood- 
weakness, for we have found it complicate matters by 
increasing the headache aid distaste for food, without 
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really advancing the blood-regeneration in the slightest 
degree ; moreover wine has a tendency to make this 
class of patients more hysterical and self-indulgent than 
they otherwise would be. Exception, however, must 
be made for the case of rapidly advancing chlorosis of 
a dangerous type, with profound melancholy : here the 
nse of stimulants, and especially of generous port wine, 
is often our most valuable resource ; although it can 
only divert the course of the disease, and give breath- 
ing time to allow of the effectual use of tonics, food, 
and hygiene. 

Again, there is a class of ansemic cases in which the 
true source of mischief is nothing more than neglect of 
hed, coupled or not with anxiety and worry of mind. 
If this neglect of rest be inevitable, from the press of 
necessary work, then, imperfect as the remedy may be, 
we believe that alcohol must be allowed, and that 
pretty freely. It must never be forgotten that rest, 
and not alcohol, is the true remedy. ]S"evertheless, we 
are quite certain that it is an error to suppose that al- 
cohol does nothing more than enable such persons to 
use up their brain tissue faster, and thus get more work 
out of themselves for the moment ; we cannot doubt 
that it affords substantial assistance, whether by the 
production of brain-force, or possibly by aiding the^nu- 
trition of nervous tissue. Only it must always be re- 
membered that the repair of all tissues is far more 
effectually provided for by periods of rest from stren- 
uous exertion, allowing time for the more slowly con- 
vertible elements of food to have their full effect. 

As regards the condition of liydrjemia, — general 
poorness of blood in all solid ingredients, — which is so 
strikingly seen in sundry chronic visceral diseases, we 
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believe that no absolute rule as to the use of alcohol 
can be laid down, some such patients appearing to bear 
stimulation very badlj. In the great majority of such 
cases, however, it is quite necessarj^, and the main point 
is to emplo}^ it in that form which will exert the maxi- 
mum good influence upon appetite and digestion. For 
this purpose we have always found the greatest effec- 
tiveness in port, or sherry or marsala ; and it is desira- 
able to choose a wine not so old as to have lost its 
original flavor, but sherry of moderate age contains 
this last qualification with a fair development of the 
volatile etherial ingredients ; and these are a very use- 
ful element, more especially where the patient is rest- 
less and sleepless. 

3. The question of alcohol in phthisis of adults is 
hotly disputed ; on the one hand, many authorities 
maintain that it is an unmixed evil ; on the other hand, 
tbe treatment possesses numerous advocates, and we 
even meet with records (by Flint and others) of pa- 
tients almost exclusi^ ely nourished upon an alcoholic 
diet for prolonged periods, with apparently very ben- 
eficial effect. This subject has engaged our particular 
attention, and without expressing a very confident opin- 
ion, we have good grounds for believing that the fol- 
lowing is a near approach to the truth. There are two 
classes of cases in which alcohol appears to play an 
important part in the arrest of phthisis. In a class of 
patients who have delicate skins and perspire very 
freely, and with whom, at the same time, oil and fatty 
matters habitually disagree (a not very common com- 
bination of conditions, but one which is seen in a cer- 
tain number of instances), we have more than once 
seen remarkable effects produced by the entire aban- 
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donment of all medication, and the employmont of 
large doses of spirit — whisky or rum ; and a singular 
point in these cases was the tolerance of alcohol that 
was shown, even from the first. It is a singular sight 
to observe a delicate and habitually abstemious person 
taking ten or twelve ounces of rum a day as coolly as 
if it were the most customary thing ; yet that was the 
allowance consumed by a patient of my own, and, with 
the exception of a fair amount of milk, it was almost 
his sole nutrition during many months, in the course 
of which the most threatening symptoms of the disease, 
especially the signs of incipient softening, had entirely 
disappeared. 

Even, however, where the patient is not affected in 
the peculiar way above indicated, and where he is able 
to take a fair amount of fatty and other nutrient mat- 
ters, there is an important use for alcohol in certain 
contingencies, though we believe that it should be ex- 
cluded from the routine of his daily life. We refer to 
the occurrence of hectic and other symptoms of acute 
softening ; and we hold that there is a great want of 
discrimination in the way in which wine-treatment is 
often recommended, or forbidden, by authorities, in 
these cases. Our own experience has led us to believe 
that the question must here be judged, just as we have 
proposed that it should be judged in cases of acute 
disease, experimentally. In each case the effects of ex- 
perimental doses upon the form of the pulse-wave, and 
on the temperature, and the elimination of alcohol by 
the kidneys, should be carefully tested ; and according 
to what we have noted, in observing a large number of 
cases, we are justified in believing that when alcohol 
reduces temperature, and the dicrotions of the pulse, 
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and fails to pass away in notable quantity by the kid- 
ney, it always does good ; but that the slightest degree 
of narcotic action of alcohol is decidedly harmful. We 
do not doubt that it is to the results of such narcotic 
action that some physicians refer, when they say, as a 
very able physician said to us the other day, that " al- 
cohol was murder in phthisis." As regards the form 
of alcohol to be employed, we believe that the main 
thing to be considered is the patient's fancy, as this will 
very generally indicate the proper forms of stimulant. 
Only, we ought to be careful to know the alcoholic 
strength of the liquor, whatever it be, and we ought 
to be sure that the wine is free from acetous decompo- 
sition. 

Among the wasting diseases of childhood there are a 
variety of conditions in which the judicious use of 
alcohol is invaluable ; and here the stronger wines'are 
invariably to be preferred, especially sherry. We have 
ah-eady referred to the use of small quantities of sherry 
in the case of children who, without manifesting any 
signs of positive disease, show a marked tendency from 
time to time to run down suddenly in flesh. But wine 
has a much more positive value in infantile wasting, 
which is the expression of a serious constitutional vice. 
Among the conditions of this kind we may especially 
notice the scrofulous and the rickety forms of disease, 
and, beyond all, well-pronounced tabes mesenterica. 
It is rather remarkable that the evident superiority of 
steel wine to other ferruginous preparations, in the ma- 
jority of these cases, has not led to a more general 
consideration of the probability that the vinous part 
of the medicine goes for much in its eflfect upon the 
organism. 
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Our own attention was principally called to tlie use 
of wine in infantile marasmus by tbe pre-eminent effi- 
cacy of the vinum ferri ; and since tliat time we liave 
very often made the experiment of relj'ing on wine 
/Without the iron. The results have been excellent ; 
and in studying the matter as closely as we could, we 
have been led to the conviction that it is principally 
by fortifying the functions of primary digestion that 
the remedy produces its good effects. It is now our 
invariable custom to commence the treatment of all 
cases of tabes by prescribing a fixed allowance of 
sherry (given as medicine preferably, with the addition 
of a vegetable bitter) at the rate of from one to two 
ounces per diem. JSTor does it make any difference 
whether the case be complicated with diarrhoea or not, 
only in the latter instance there is nearly always addi- 
tional reason for strengthening the function of primary 
digestion, and wine is especially useful ; though it is 
needless to say that careful avoidance of food that is 
difiicult of digestion is an essential condition of success. 
In rickets, again, a diet composed entirely of cream, 
milk, and bread, with the addition of some phosphate 
of lime, and the allowance of sherry just mentioned, 
affords, probably, all the assistance that nature can re- 
ceive from art in rectifying the faulty nutrition of the 
body, except in the way of general hygienic regula- 
tions. 

But it is especially in warding off true tuberculosis 
from children that the value of wine is conspicuous ; 
and were tliis more generally recognized, we believe 
that phthisis of cliildren, instead of being so fatal a 
disease as it is, would rarely develop in a fatal form at 
all ; of course, supposing that all proper hygienic pre- 
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cautions were adopted, and especially a liberal supply 
of simple and nutritions food. But we repeat here 
what we said in another place : wine should always be 
given to young children in the form of medicine, and 
not as a beverage at meals ; since it is important not 
to set up a liking for it which, when the child arrives 
at the critical period of puberty, might have an unfor- 
tunate influence on the further development of the 
emotional and sensual part of his natm-e. 

4. Certain chronic neuroses of the latter part of life 
present special aspects in which wine becomes an im- 
portant consideration. We refer especially to that ex- 
ceedingly severe and intractable form of neuralgia 
(most commonly facial) wliich is rarely or never devel- 
oped until after the age of forty ; and which, once de- 
veloped, resists remedies with such pertinacity. We 
are not quite so helpless against this terrible malady, it 
is true, as we formerly were ; in particular it may be 
said that galvanism now appears to offer great chances 
of substantial relief. Still the misery which these neu- 
ralgias inflict, and the extent to which they shatter the 
system, is deplorable under the best of circumstances ; 
and we need every helpful adjunct we can get. The 
reflex iiTitation which the disease sets up is often fatal 
at once to appetite and to sleep ; and wine is the true 
remedy for this part of the mischief. In elderly per- 
sons we have not to apprehend the same mischief to 
character which is so great a danger when alcohol is 
prescribed with freedom for the chronic ailments of 
those who have not yet passed the " grand climacteric ;" 
and we have personally seen cases in which, when the 
stomach would retain scarcely anything else, it was 
quieted, and the patient's strength was admirably hus- 
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banded and fortified, by an almost excbisively alcoholic 
diet — twelve to eighteen ounces of shenj per diem, 
continued for several days. The older the wine, the 
more endowed with ethereal ingredients, the more ef- 
fective is it for this purpose. Still, we have seen pa- 
tients greatly benefitted by large doses of spirit which 
was practically httle more than alcohol. 

5. The employment of alcoholic drinks in cases of 
chronic mucous discharges — e.g. chronic catarrh of 
bronchial or nasal mucous membrane, chronic leucor- 
rhoea, &c., is a very doubtful matter. That they fre- 
quently relieve the sensations of depression and dis- 
comfort which these affections cause is unquestionable, 
and in the case of the chronic bronchial catan-h of the 
aged it may be that they are indispensable. As regards 
the commonest of all chronic mucous discharges — leu- 
corrhoea — we have long been learning, with increasing 
strength, to believe that the treatment is almost un- 
mixedly mischievous ; at any rate, that alcohol ought 
never to be prescribed, whatever the apparent degree 
of depression, save in very small quantities of wine — 
preferably claret, Hungarian Carlowitz, or some of the 
rough red Greek wines — taken with meals to assist ap- 
petite and stimulate primary digestion. The true rem- 
edies are local astringents and the free application of 
cold water, combined with the most persevering use of 
exercise in the open air. And alcohol offers the most 
serious temptations to women suffering from the deadly 
languor often associated with profuse leucorrhoea ; 
temptations which they would do well never to face. 

There is a particular use of alcohol, however, in one 
form of clironic catarrh, viz., the chronic pseudo-dysen- 
tery of young children, which is really of high value. 
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Directly astringent medicines are of almost no use in 
these complaints ; and the only drugs that should be 
employed are ipecacuanha, with or without very small 
quantities of opium. But a slightly astringent red 
wine of fair alcoholic strength often is very useful. 
And here we have much pleasure in saying that some 
of the Greek wines, of which we have been rather 
sparing of praise in other relations, fill an important 
place. They have the requisite body, they have a use- 
ful degree of astringency, and they have an alcoholic 
strength conveniently intermediate between the lighter 
natural wines and the strongly fortified ports, sherries 
and marsalas. Three table-spoonfiils a day, for a cliild 
of three years old, is a fair allowance. 

We hasten to conclude this imperfect sketch of the 
use of wines in chronic diseases by a few words on 
what is perhaps the most hnportant part of t'he subject, 
viz., wine in the treatment of chronic suppuration. 
There are at least two objects which alcohol can achieve 
in this state, and they are of so great consequence that 
the judicious use of this remedy is frequently decisive 
in averting serious and even fatal results. In the first 
place, there is every reason to think that the free (but 
non-narcotic) employment of alcohol checks both the 
migration of white corpuscles and all the subsequent 
movements which go to the formation of pus ; and if 
it be true, as some suppose, that pus cells are also formed 
from the division of the elementary tissues, there can 
be little doubt that this process also would be checked 
by the treatment. On the other hand, alcohol, espe- 
cially when given in the form of stout or port wine, 
marvelously sustains and fortifies the appetite and the 
primary digestion. The prompt limitation of chronic 
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suppurative processes is by no means to be thought of 
— with our present knowledge — as a mere beneficial 
check upon the morbid action which is directly exhaust- 
ing the bodily forces. It is all-important, because we 
have to dread absorptive infections, and the appearance 
of the true and almost necessarily fatal tuberculosis. 
How powerfully this argument ought to weigh with us 
is sufficiently apparent if we consider the case of 
chronic empyema, and the miserable frequency with 
which it is followed by fatal phthisis. Tlie prompt 
evacuation of the pus, even in cases of large chronic 
abscess, if it were supplemented by proper local meas- 
ures for cleansing the cavity, and excluding fermenta- 
tive processes, would far more frequently be followed 
by cure than is now the case, if it were associated with 
the intelligent use of alcohol. The copious, and even 
reckless, administration of stimulants is perhaps com- 
mon enough ; but this is often mere waste. The pa- 
tients will bear and require more alcohol than in health ; 
but there is no need for any great excess. The simul- 
taneous use of alcohol and of quinine, according to the 
principles laid down by Binz, offers the true solution 
of the matter. From three to six wine-glasses per diem 
of port, each glass containing one grain of quinine, is, 
we believe, incomparably the best form of administra- 
tion to employ in all these cases. But even here we 
must insist that it is absolutely necessary to judge by 
results, and to scrupulously reduce the allcwance of 
wine the moment that even the shghtest symptoms of 
narcosis present themselves. 



THE END. 
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Extracts from the AutJwr's Introduction. 

" I liave written this book because some professional statement 
seemed necessary to support the opinions generally entertained 
by the community, and enunciated by Rt. Rev. Bishop Coxe, of 
Western N. Y., in his pastoral address to his people, and pro- 
mulgated by the resolutions of the Presbyterian Assembly held 
in this city last spring ; and by various of the prominent think- 
ers of the day, through the magazines and daily journals 

. . . I have written this book in the second place because 
I thought myself qualified to do it. Twenty-five years spent in 
the almost exclusive study and practice of that particular branch 
of my profession, known as the Diseases of Females, have taught 
me to feel that I know something about these diseases, and seem 
to authorize me to speak with some authority upon these and 
kindred themes ' 

. . . The delicacy of the theme requires some reticence of 
expression, which it is hoped will not lead to misapprehension. 
Ii has been my aim to present the idea so fully as to make the 
desired impression upon the minds of my readers, and yet so 
guardedly as not to minister to the prurient curiosity of the 
thoughtless or the depraved." 

ENDORSEMENTS. 

Extract from a letter received by the author from Dr. Nathak Allen, of 
Lowell, Mass., the author of several well-known papers on cognate subjects : — 

"Doctor Gardner— Dear Sir: Though personally a stranger to you, I 
Incline to drop you a line. When a person has accomplished a most difficult 
work viell, it iri pleasant to be told of it— to know that it is appreciated by th.oee 
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deeply interested, and perhaps most competent to judge. While I was in Boston 
yesterday, I bouglit a copy of your " Conjugal Sins," and have it looked care- 
fully through. The questions there discussed are exceedingly diflBcult to pre- 
sent in just the right view and with the true physiolouical intent. You havo 
succeeded admirably — better than any other writer, in my opinion. 

" NATHAN ALLEN." 

From Hall's Journal of Health. 
" Such important information is given in this book in reference to the more 
healthful bringing up of our daughters, morally and physically, and tho rela- 
tion of the sexes, that no parent tvill fail of reading every line in the buof 
V'ith most absorbing interest. It is a boon to womankind.'''' 

" Let all who know their duty perform it as ably and earnestly as Dr. Gard- 
ner has done, and a salutary impression will be made on the public mind and 
heart, the good results of which will appear in an improved state of private 
and public morals." — Neio York Tribune. 

" If the American race is to be perpetuated the doctrines of this book must 
be heeded." — Phrenological Journal. 

" There are laws stated in this work o Dr. Gardner, which no man or wo- 
man can forgive himself in tJie future for not understanding and obeying now. 
Their operation concerns the very highest interests of the domestic and social 
state." — Banner of Light. 

"This is a bold sort of book that treats in an outspoken, direct, earnest, vig- 
orous way, some topics generally ignored by writers through squeamish ten- 
derness toward the sensibilities of Society . . . There is no topic properly 
within the range of the title that is not treated with competent authority and 
excellent discretion."— iV. Y. Herald. 

" That the author has admirably performed his task, all who read the work 
will testify. No one, young or old, should be without the important informa- 
tion it contains."— i?Va"A Leslie's Illustrated Paper. 

" The idea of the book is most opportune to the times. It probes a subject 
of great delicacy, with a keen blade, and applies a powerful caustic to repair 
the virulent outlet."— iVew Yorker. 

" The author's words are of great import, and deserve serious attention. 
They are too, so delicately chosen that they can give no oifense to the most izs,- 
XWaM.i.'"— Evening Pod. {Chicago.) 

" It explains why men and women of the present day incline to degenerate, 
and what may be done to correct the evil. It is, in short, a volume of 
wholesome truths, and there are many reasons why it should meet with a largo 
circulation."— i)a% Union. {Lockport.) 

" Dr. Gardner speaks plainly of the growing fashionable vice of non-child- 
bearing, and the evils consequent thereupon to individuals and society. He 
feels earnestly as well as talks plainly, and it will be well for America if his 
warnings and suggestions are heeded."— Commonwealth. (B'^ston.) 

" The work is written in unexceptionable style, and while it aims to be 
sufficiently explicit to be understood, it contains no word which will shock 
the sensibilities of the most fastidious."— Peoria Bailij Transcript. 

" It is unexceptionable in tone and calculated to be very useful in its advice. 
We hope it will be sold and read and its counsels heeded." Oonc/regationalist. 
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From Rev. Dr. John Todd, Author of the "Studeni'a 
Manual," &c., &c. 

PiTTSFiELD, March 31, 1810. 

"A. K. GAEDNER, M.D. 

" My Bear Sir : 

" Your letter and book came to me last month, and I have delayed to 
acknowledge in the hope that I might find time amid my heavy duties press- 
ing on age to read the book a second time and weigh it more accurately. 
" My impressions about it are : 

" 1. That it is ably written : full, clear, explicit, and instructive. I think the 
poorest parts are your quotations from French authors. 

" 2. That it will do good when put into the right hands. I confess to fears 
lest some of the information you convey may be abused both by the married 

and the unmarried Perhaps these gecrets had better be told, but 

the devil may thrust one's fingers into a fiame even though the fire came from 
God's altars. 

" You have done weU, and I hail every attempt to lift up or hold back poor 
humanity from evil most praiseworthy. Were you to hear aU the confessions 
about " Conjugal Sins" which might be made, your ears would give out under 
the wail. Be of good courage ; do aU the good you can ; every man in his own 
way 

" Yours, sir, most truly. 

"JOHN TODD." 

"It is written in the best spirit, scientific and moral, and it ou^ht to bo 
read by husbands and wives, and fathers and mothers."— iV. T. Independent. 

"It shows conclusively the manifold and weighty evils of the "conjugal 
sins" which are the bane of our day, and points out that the alternative is not 
only the right one, but in the end, the most productive of happiness." — The 
Globe, N. Y. 

"The subjects here treated are of vital consequence, and are too little 
understood even by those who are intelligent on other themes." — New Gov- 
enant, Chicago. 

" If it could be read by every young married woman in the country, it 
would avert some of the fearful evils which, more through ignorance than 
defective morals, are threatening to engulph this country." — N. Day 
Book. 

" This book is a scientific protest against the virtual chUd-murder eaid to 
be now prevalent in American families. It also treats of the sexual relations 
and functions generally, and is an able and impressive work."— 2%e Metho- 
dist. 

" ^It is elevated in tone, thorough and yet delicate in treatment."— 

Home Journal, 2f. Y. 

" Dr. Gardner has produced a book upon one of the most vital and practical 
questions of the day, to read which need not bring a blush to the cheek of any 
nonest man or woman." — Western Bookseller . 

" This book is a move in the right direction, being intended to open the 
way to an abolition of the crime of infanticide now so prevalent in this 
country."— /Siafe Press, Iowa City. 



SINS AGAINST HEALTH. 

From the New Tork Tribune. 

Conjugal Sins against the Laws of Life and Health. 

By Augustus K. Gardner, A.M., M.D. i2mo, ^p. 240. 
J. S. Rcdfield, 140 Fulton Street, New York, 

This little book, with the strong hut not wholly felicitous title, see- 
ing that " conjugal sins " form but a portion of those described, is a 
contribution to the mass of public opinion which is slowly, too slowly, 
accumulating against the evils engendered by the abuse of the sexual 
instinct. It treats of the causes that undermine physical manhood 
and womanhood. Dr. Gardner claims a right to be heard, as a phy- 
sician who has spent twenty-live years in the almost exclusive study 
and practice of that particular branch of his profession known as the 
Diseases of Females ; and as a man who feels deeply his responsibility 
to breast the tide of error, sin and misery that is overwhelming the com- 
munity in consequence of imholy practices. Of the character and extent 
of these evils, both his experience as a physician and his feeling as a 
man lead him to speak in strong terms ; indeed, we hope that his feel- 
ing as a man impels him to use terms now and then a little stronger 
than his experience as a physician alone would warrant. We cannot 
think him quite justified in sounding an alarm that the American race 
is fast dj^ng out ; but the feeling is commendable that excites such a 
fear, and the earnestness is fine that would avert the omen. 

We must give the doctor credit for a wholesome and outspoken in- 
dignation against the sins he describes. He speaks his mind freely about 
the injurious refinements of our modern life, the pampered ease which 
riches and fashion bring in their train, the foul air of crowded cities, 
the neglect of healthy occupations, the vacancy of mind and flabbi- 
ness of muscle of the ornamental woman of the epoch ; there is no 
lack of plainness in his description of " the class of females who live 
irregular lives, or tamper with their health by attempting to interfere 
with the laws of life and the economies of their nature." Stoutly he 
inveighs against the " muscular dances in which young girls engage, 
without regard to their condition ;" the absence of parental restraint 
and of physiological teaching ; the tight dresses that force distended 
organs into abnormal positions ; the luxurious habits of society ; the 
constant violations of the plainest rules of j^rudence ; the hot-bed 
schools ; the exciting literature, and the other stimulants of passion- 
ate desires. He does not hesitate to say that " personal abuse " lies 
at the root of much of the feebleness, nervousness, pale, waxen-faced- 
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ness and general good-for-nothingness of the whole community. His 
denunciations of infanticide are uncompromising. He calls it " mur- 
der, murder in cold blood, without cause, of an unknown child ; one's 
nearest relative ; in fact, part of one's very being ; actually having not 
only one's own blood in its being, but that blood momentarily inter- 
changing." His experience suggests that the public has no conception 
of the extent to which this crime prevails. In New York an organized 
business is supported by it. "Abortions," he says, "are of daily 
habit, in the families of the best informed and most religious ; among 
those abounding in wealth as well as among the poor and needy." 
One lady confessed to him on her death-bed, to which such an attempt 
had brought her, that she had produced abortion on herself twenty- 
one times successfully before. In a fashionable boarding-house he 
found four wives from twenty-two to thirty-flve years old, all several 
years married, all childless, and all broken down by their own persist- 
ent endeavors to be and remain so. A French writer, Ambrose Jar- 
dien, is quoted for the statement that whereas in 1805, to a population 
of 76,770 persons, there were but 47 still-born children ; in 1849, to a 
population of 450,000, there were 1,320. The population had sextu- 
pled ; the arrested or preternaturally hastened births had multiplied 
thirty-seven fold ! And the discouraging feature of the ease is that 
the shameful practice goes on under such trifling motives, and in the 
face of such terrible perils. The impelling motive is luxury, dread of 
pain or care ; a desire to keep about in society ; a wish to go to Eu- 
rope ; a fancy for being independent of nurses and nurseries ; the 
perils are — to say nothing of the moral consequences of committing a 
sin — the risk of painful and speedy death ; the probability of pro- 
longed illness and chronic debility ; the chances of being physically 
blighted, and the certainty of being childless when children may per- 
haps be more than anything desired. 

As is usual with books of this class, the representation of the evil 
is stronger than the statement of the remedy. It must of course be 
80 ; for the evil springs, not from ignorance only or chiefly, for it ex- 
ists among intelligent people ; it springs from a strange mixture of 
passion, heedlessness, rashness, unrefleetion, a host of loves and lusts ; 
while the remedy addresses itself to the cool, rational, considerate, 
forecasting mind. In spite of the sufferings and sorrows it directly 
entails, the crime is perpetrated, and the remedy consequently must 
wait till the moral disease has in some sort spent its force. So long 
as the conscience remains untouched, no radical cure wiU be effected, 
and when the conscience is touched the remedy will reveal itself close 
at hand. Probably, therefore, the most effectual portions of Dr. Gard- 
ner's book will prove to be those which present in their just light the 
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nature and extent of the evils -which the sins he treats of inevitably 
Dring in their train. 

Still his strength is not wasted in the attempt to overthrow posi- 
tions that indirectly sustain some forms of mischievous abuse, and in 
the assertion of principles by which such as are in condition to use 
their reason may be helped to avert the wreck of health and virtue. 

The author takes ground in opposition to early mari'iages, express- 
ing the opinion that " the principal inciting cause of disease is the 
fact that too many marry at too early an age." He is persuaded that 
late marriage has, if anything, the advantage over early, delivery being 
then no more dangerous or difficult, and the general condition of the 
organization being quite as favorable. The question is interesting, 
but we do not perceive that the writer uses it effectively in his argu- 
ment. The same may be said of other points that he discusses, con- 
jugal relations between the old, for instance, marriage between the 
old and young. A remark to the same purport- may be ventured 
touching the subject of the last and most significant chapter, which 
he entitles " What may be done with health in view and the fear of 
God before us," but which might be more intelligently headed, " Na- 
ture's provieion for at the same time satisfying desire, saving health, 
and avoiding a burdensome increase of offspring." In this matter, 
the argument serves a double purpose — of which the one may be made 
to defeat partially the other. For the substance of the chapter we re- 
fer the reader to the volume itself, contenting ourselves with intima- 
ting, by the way, that the information it contains is commonly printed 
in books of a different character, written for a different end; books de- 
signed, in a word, to show how appetite may be gratified without dan- 
ger of natural consequences. We will not forget, however, that an 
abuse of information should not prevent a judicious use of it, and 
that such use of it is possible Dr. Gardner satisfactorily proves. Wo 
trust that those who read his book will, as in all likelihood they will, 
belong to the wise rather than to the unwise, and that in this way tha 
writer's honest intention may be fulfilled. 

But the doctor's reasoning is not always cogent. He devotes a 
chapter to the physical effects of continence, and throws a vast weight 
of authority against the popular notion that strict continence is 
unfavorable to health. This conclusion is interesting in a physio- 
logical view, and has besides its moral value ; but its ethical force can- 
not be reckoned high. No doubt incontinence sometimes excuses 
itself by thinking, or pretending to think, that continenc' is harmful; 
but wiU the knowledge that continence is healthful give a serious 
check to incontinence ? People do not sin for the sake of health, but 
for the sake of pleasure, and in defiance of health. The number of 
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the incontinent for health's sake is incalculably small. The maldng 
of snch points as these does not materially assist the reformer in his 
efforts to abate a crying evil. An article on the " Physical Decline of 
American Women," ■written nearly ten years ago for the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, and reprinted here in an appendix, sums up the whole mat- 
ter in a vigorous style that will carry conviction considerably further, 
we think, than wiU the elaborate discussions of particular points. 
We would not be understood as judging Dr. Gardner's book unfavor- 
ably. It is a sound, earnest boolc, written with knowledge, purpose, 
and feeling. The subject is of immense and urgent interest, and 
should be taken up by men of social position and professional emi- 
nence whose word has authority. There is, perhaps, no class of sub- 
jects on which the community at large more needs plain, wise teach- 
ing. Mothers should teach their daughters, fathers should warn their 
sons, guardians sliould watch their wards. Teachers should have an 
eye to tlie conduet of their pupUs. Physicians should do what they 
can, and their position enables them to do a good deal in families 
where they visit. Clergymen have private opportunities that are by no 
means to be neglected. We cannot, however, agree with Dr. Gardner 
that the clergy of America, "because they are the great moral lever- 
power of the country," should "make common cause, and fulminate 
their anathemas against every abettor " of these grave crimes and ills. 
It is not easy to speak in privacy on subjects of this kind. To speak 
of them to more than one is difficult. To treat them with any fullness 
of force before large audiences, composed of men and women, girls 
and boys, the married and the single, is simply impossible. Every 
good feeling shrinks from the idea. The medical lecture-room is the 
only public place where such matters may be spoken of without the 
utmost reserve. It is to the credit of the clergy rather, that they have 
the judgment and the taste to let alone details that cannot be handled 
indiscreetly without hazarding the loss of the very good they seek to 
accomplish. 

The duty of enlightening, warning, stimulating the moral sense of 
the community on matters of this kind, devolves on the writers who 
make books, prepare articles for magazines, and furnish material for 
the daUy papers. The printed word is impersonal ; it hurts neither 
the utterer nor the listener ; it reaches far ; it addresses those who are 
prepared to receive it, and its power is the power of the truth. Let 
all who know their duty perform it as ably and earnestly as Dr. Gard- 
ner has done, and a salutary impression wUl be made on the put)lic 
mind and heart, the good results of which wiU appear in an improved 
state of private and public morals. 
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LANCHETTE'S JiARY. 



" The authoress of this lively brocliiire treats the subject with 
gravity, but withovit dograatic theory. To her, Planchette is a 
curious enigma of which no one has yet found the solution. 
Still, her fancy ascribes to the mysterious agency a real presence, 
and seems to invest it with certain personal attributes. Under 
her skillful manipulations, Planchette gives out many wise ora- 
cles, though the weird being makes far more promises than she 
keeps. She is always capricious, ' uncertain, coy, and hard to. 
please,' often gets on the rampage, and sometimes shows decided 
marks of bad temper." * * * — If. Y. Tribune. 

" In this little book Miss Field gives her own experience with 
Planchette, and a very curious and entertaining one it is, full of 
surprises, and occasionally dealing in wonders. She leaves the 
matter as mysterious as she found it, dispensing with theory, 
and holding close to facts as she has observed them. The style 
of the narrative is clear, bright and crisp, keeping the reader's 
attention to the end, and making him feel Oliver Twist's desire 
for ' more.' The author treats the toy as a living 'Being — talks 
with it, scolds it, praises it, reproves it, according as it is good 
or naughty in its answers. This adds greatly to the life of the 
narrative." — Boston Transcript. 

" It relates some curious experiences with Planchette which 
Miss Field has had, and which she tells in that clear and exact 
style which enables her to be so good a reporter of events and 
thoughts. It will amuse and provoke curiosity, without satisfy- 
jig it." * * * — Springfield EepMican. 

" Many of the sayings and doings of Planchette are recorded 
in this neat little book, and as she is creating a greater excite- 
ment at the present time than any one thing else, it wiU be 
gratifying to those who are not familiar with Planchette, to be 
able to learn something of her wonderful career. Appended to 
the work is a brief sketch of the natural history of Planchette, 
telling where and when she was bom, as near as the facts can 
be ascertained. Taking it as a whole, we think this one of the 
most interesting little books that can be found in the market."— 
Spiritual Bontrurn. 




Extracts from Notices of the Press. 



* * * " The particular spirit which operatos Aliss Field's Plan- 
chette must be a remarkably communicative one, as she not only 
answers mental or spoken questions with great readiness and 
often at considerable length, but replies to non-interrogative 
remarks of standers-by, joining unceremoniously in general con- 
versation, and even uttering exclamations of joy (* bully,' for in- 
stance,) at the expression of sentiments which meet her views." 
* * * — Country Gentleman. 

" This neat little book in paper, is the record kept of Plan 
chette's strange movements, by Miss Kate Field. It is curious 
to say the least, and will find many admirers. Miss Field is well 
known to the literary world, and her reputation will lose nothing 
by her journey with Planchette to the mystic land." — Meadville 
liepublican. 

" The character of the communications recorded in the Diary 
does not differ materially from that of other similar compositions. 
There is evidence of mind in even the most commonplace sen- 
tence and of a mind essentially unlike that of the operator. 
Some of the sentences indicate considerable intelligence and 
knowledge. Explanations are given which, on the theory of 
of Spiritualism, go far toward explaining things hard to under 
stand. Events are predicted and advice given, and in most 
instances correctly. All the natural human emotions are exhib- 
ited, and sometimes a little more impatience than is reconcilable 
with our preconceived notions of spiritual being. — Lib. Christian. 

" Miss Kate Field has written, and Mr. J. S. Redfield publishes, 
a pamphlet, in which the lady tells in her own peculiar way — 
which is also an interesting way — the story of her experiences 
with that yemarkable and mysterious personage, Planchette. 
She has experimented with evident honesty, with no little 
shrewdness, and with partial success ; and has recorded the 
results. Those who have consulted* Planchette, or think of 
doing so, mil find Miss Field's pamphlet agreeable reading. — 
The Galaxy. 

" To the hundreds of thousands who, during the past summer 
and autumn, have been amazed and delighted by tlie eccentrici- 
ties of the wonderful toy, this freshly told chronicle will be a 
bijou of absorbing interest. The young lady writer is full to the 
brim with her subject, and dashes along with that eager, nervous 
style, which makes us glad that young people, whose freshness 
and enthusiasm is not all dried up by adverse criticism, do some- 
times write for the public eye. There is a charming innocence, 
for instance, in the naivete with which she tells us that her own 
name was Mary Kate Field, but having dropped the ' Mary ' she 
was surprised when Planchette wrote it out." — Cleveland Leader. 
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